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A ROMANTICIST ON THE FRONTIER 


‘(COMETIME in the last decade of the 19th 
century the Danish writer and critic Georg 
Brandes said, “anyone who may have obtained, 
either from books or visits, impressions of the 
ptesent Germany must, should he look back on 
the Germany as it was at the beginning of the 
century, be deeply impressed by the difference be- 
tween the two eras. What a contrast between 
now and then. Who would believe this realistic 
Germany to have been once upon a time a ro- 
mantic Germany.”*) Which, let us add, having 
revolted against the rationalism and the enlight- 
enment of the 18th century, was to exercise a 
decided influence on the literature, art and po- 
litical science of Europe in the first half of the 
last century. Particularly the peoples of northern 
Europe fell under the spell of romanticism. When, 
therefore, we discover an educated Swede, not 
long from his country’s noble old university at 
Upsala, come to America to found a colony on 
the shores of a beautiful lake in Wisconsin’s pio- 
neer days, we suspect that the urge to live close 
to nature, and in the wilderness at that, influ- 
enced his plans. Alexander von Humboldt told 
his contemporaries that man in ancient times dis- 
covered beauty in nature only to the extent to 
which it smiled on him and proved itself pleas- 
ant and useful. The romanticists, on the other 
hand, loved wild and foreboding nature. The 
majestic nature of the Alps was a late discovery; 
the Romans never thought of climbing mountains 
for the sake of exulting in the beauties of scenery. 
The very urge which drove men to engage in 
mountain-climbing tempted them to cross the At- 
lantic and to begin a new life by throwing them- 
selves into the arms of nature. Gustav Unonius, 
who attempted to found New Upsala in Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin, was but one of many 
who sought release from the shackles of what they 
felt to be an overipe civilization. Most of them 
were Germans; few of them were spared the ex- 


1) Brandes, G. Die romant. Schule in Deutschl. Lpzg., 


| 
i 


“1897, p. 19. 


periences and disappointments that were the bit- 
ter lot of the young Swedish idealist and his wife. 

We are rather well informed on the circum- 
stances of their adventure, because in addition to 
the pioneer’s own story, we have the accounts of 
the visits two notable women of the time, Mar- 
garet Fuller’) and Frederika Bremer, paid the first 
Swedish settlement in the old West. While the 
most complete source of information on the sub- 
ject are the two volumes of the founder’s recol- 
lections of the years spent in America’), it is as 
in a kaleidoscope we view the tragedy of the ro- 
mance in the account of the distinguished Swedish 
authoress who had spent a day with her country- 
men almost ten years after the colony had been 
founded. Unionius had, however, already left. 

Frederika Bremer (1801-1865)*) had landed 
in New York on October 4, 1849; a year later, 
coming from Milwaukee, she reached the Swed- 
ish settlement. Her impressions of the venture 
and the people she met there are described in the 
volumes devoted to her sojourn of two years in 
the United States and Cuba. 


A Day Among the Swedes on Pine Lake 


On the morning of the 29th of September, I 
arrived at this, the first Swedish colony of the 
West. Herr Lange drove me there in a little car- 
riage, along a road which was anything but good, 
through a solitary region, a distance of somewhat 
above twenty miles from Milwaukee. It was on 
a Sunday morning, a beautiful sunshiny morning. 

There remain still of the little Swedish 
colony of Pine Lake about half a dozen families, 
who live as farmers in the neighborhood. It is 
lake scenery, and as lovely and romantic as any 
may be imagined—regular Swedish lake scenery; 
and one can understand how those first Swedish 


2) The account of her visit is to be found in her 
“Summers on the Lakes”, in 18438. 

3) Minnen Fran En Sjuttonarig Vistelke i Nordvest- 
ra Amerika, Vol. I, Upsala, 1861; Vol. XXII, 2. Ed., Up- 
sala, 1862. : 

4) Her novels, which deal with family and business 
life, influenced the development of realism in the nine- 
teenth century. 
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emigrants were enchanted, so that, without first 
examining the quality of the soil, they determined 
to found here a New Sweden, and to build a New 
Upsala! I spent the forenoon in visiting the vari- 
ous Swedish families. Nearly all live in log- 
houses, and seem to be in somewhat low citcum- 
stances. The most prosperous seemed to be that 
of the smith; he, I fancy, had been a smith in 
Sweden, and had built himself a pretty frame 
house in the forest; he was a really good fellow, 
and had a nice young Norwegian for his wife; 
also a Mr. Bergman, who had been a gentleman 
in Sweden, but who was here a clever, hard-work- 
ing peasant farmer; had some acres of good land, 
which he cultivated ably, and was getting on well. 
He was of a remarkably cheerful, good-tempered, 
and vigorous Swedish temperament; he had fine 
cattle, which he himself attended to, and a good 
harvest of maize, which now stood cut in the 
field to dry in the sun. He had enlarged his log- 
house by a little frame-house which he had built 
up to it; and in the log-house he had the very 
prettiest, kindest, most charming young Swedish 
wife, with cheeks as fresh as red roses, such as one 
seldom sees in America, and that spite of her hav- 
ing a four-weeks’ old little boy, her first child, and 
having, with the assistance only of her young sis- 
ter, to do all the work of the house herself. It 
was a joyous and happy home, a good Swedish 
home, in the midst of an American wilderness. 
And the dinner which I had there was, with all 
its simplicity, exquisitely good, better than many 
a one which I have eaten in the great and magnifi- 
cent hotels of America. We were ten Swedes at 
dinner; most of the number young men, one of 
whom was betrothed to the handsome young sis- 
ter of the mistress of the house. Good milk, ex- 
cellent bread and butter, the most savory water- 
fowl and delicious tarts, cordial hospitality, cheer- 
fulness and good feeling, crowning the board; and 
besides all the rest, that beautiful Swedish lan- 
guage spoken by every one—these altogether 
made that meal a regular festival to me. 

Our young and handsome hostess attended to 
the table, sometimes went out into the kitchen— 
the adjoining room—to look after the cooking, 
or to attend to her little baby in the cradle, which 
cried aloud for its dinner, then came back again 
to us, and still the roses bloomed freshly on her 
cheeks, and still the kind smile was on her lips, 
spite of an anxious look in those clear blue eyes. 
Both sisters were blonde, with round counte- 
nances, blue eyes, light hair, fair complexions, 
regular white teeth, lovely and slender figures— 
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true Swedes, especially the yourg wife, a lovely 
specimen of the young Swedish woman. 
In the afternoon she took me by a little path 


through the wood, down to the wonderfully beau- 
tiful Pine Lake, on the banks of which, but deep-- 


er still in the woods, her home was situated, and 


neat to which the other Swedish houses also ' 


stood. On our way I asked her about her life, and 


thus came to hear, but without the least complaint . 
on her part, of its many difficulties. The difficulty _ 


of obtaining the help of servants, male and fe- 
male, is one of the inconveniences and difficul- 
ties which the colonists of the West have to en- 
counter. They must either pay for labor at an 
enormously high rate—and often it is not to be 
had on any terms—or they must do without it; 
and if their own powers of labor fail, either 
through sickness or any other misfortune, then is 
want the inevitable consequence. There is need 
of much affection and firm reliance for any one, 
under such circumstances, to venture on settling 


down here; but these both lived in the heart of | 
the young Swede, and her eyes sparkled as she | 


spoke of her husband, his kind, good heart, and 
his vigor both of mind and body. While we were 
standing beside that quiet lake, garlanded by 
thick branching trees and underwood, splendid 


with the coloring of autumn, we heard the hus- 


band’s voice as he drove the oxen down to water, 
and soon we saw their huge horns pushing a way 
through the thick foliage. Our cheerful, well- 
bred host was now a brisk ox-driver. 


After this we betook ourselves to the oldest | 
house of the colony on Pine Lake, where lived — 
Mrs. Bergvall’s mother, the widow Petterson, and | 
who expected us to coffee; and thither we drove, © 


Mr. Lange and I, in our little open carriage, the 
other Swedish families driving there also, but with 
oxen. A young Swede, who had married a fat, 


elderly American widow, was of the company.. 


I saw them going on through the wood, she sit- 
ting with her parasol on the carriage, while her 
young husband drove the oxen. One of Mrs. 
Petterson’s sons, a young man of about twenty, 
rode before us as a guide through the labyrinths 


of the wood. Thus we arrived at a log-house, — 
resembling one of the peasant cottages around — 
Aersta, standing upon a green hill, commanding | 
the most beautiful view over the lake, which was 


here seen in nearly its whole extent. 


Mrs. Petterson, a large woman, who in her 
youth must have been handsome, came out to re- _ 
ceive me, bent double and supported on a crutch- | 


‘Ce 


ee eee ee eee 
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stick, but her open countenance beaming with 
_ kindness. She is not yet fifty, but is aged and 
broken down before her time by severe labor and 
trouble. I saw in her a true type of the Swedish 
woman of the middle class, with that overflowing 
heart which finds vent in tears, in kind looks and 
words, and who does not measure by any niggard 
rule either what the hand gives or the tongue 
speaks; a regularly magnificent, warm-hearted 
gossip, who loves to entertain her friends with 
_ good cheer as much as she loves her life. She 
regaled us with the most delicious coffee, and 
flavored that warm beverage with warm, kind 
looks and words. 


Her husband began here as a farmer, but neith- 
er he nor his wife were accustomed to hard work; 
their land was poor (with the exception of Berg- 
vall’s farm, all the land around Pine Lake appears 
to be of a poor quality), they could not get help, 
and they were without the conveniences of life; 
they had a large family, which kept increasing; 
they endured incredible hardships. Mrs. Petter- 
son, while suckling her children, was compelled 
to do the most laborious work; bent double with 
rheumatism, she was often obliged to wash for 
the whole family on her knees. Her husband was 
at last obliged to give up farming; he then took 
to shoemaking, and at this trade succeeded in 
making a livelihood for himself and his family. 
He had now been dead a few years, and his wid- 
Ow was preparing to leave the little house and 
garden, which she could no longer look after, and 
remove to her son-in-law, Bergvall’s. She felt 
herself worn out, old, and finished before her 
time, as she said; but still did not regret having 
come to America, because, as regarded her chil- 
dren and their future, she saw a new world 
opened to them, richer and happier than that 
which the mother country could have offered 
them, and she would have been glad to have pur- 
chased this future for them at the sacrifice of her 
own life; she would be well contented to go down 
to the grave, even before her time, and there to 
have done with her crutch. Their children, four 
sons and four daughters—the two youngest born 
here, and still children—were all of them agree- 
able, and some of them remarkably handsome, 
in particular the two youngest boys—Knut and 
Sten. Sten rowed me in a little boat along the 
shores of the charming lake; he was a beautiful 
slender youth of seventeen; and as he sat there in 
his white shirt-sleeves, with his blue silk waist- 
coat, with his clear, dark-blue eyes, and a pure, 
good expression in that lovely fresh youthful 


: 
: 
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Countenance, he was the perfect idea of a shep- 
herd in some beautiful idyll. The sisters, when 
we were alone, praised Knut and Sten as sincerely 
kind and good lads, who would do anything for 
their sisters and their home. 

We rowed along the wooded shores, which, 
brilliant in their autumnal coloring, were reflected 
in the mirror-like waters. And here, upon a lofty 
ptomontory covered with splendid masses of 
wood, was New Upsala to stand—such was the in- 
tention of Unonius and his friends when they 
first came to this wild region, and were enchanted 
with its beauty. Ah! that wild district will not 
maintain Upsala’s sons. I saw the desolate hous- 
es where he, Unonius, and Schneidan struggled 
in vain to live. 

But the place itself was delightful and lovely— 
characterized by a Swedish beauty, for dark pines 
towered up among the trees, and the wood grew 
down to the very edge of the lake, as is the case 
in our Scandinavian lakes, where the Neck sits in 
the moonlight, and plays upon the harp, and sings 
beneath the overarching verdure. The sun set; but 
even here, again, all wore a Northern aspect; it 
was cold, and without that splendid glow of col- 
oring which is so general in American sunsets. 

Returning to the log-house, we spent the eve- 
ning — one-and-twenty Swedes altogether — in 
games, songs, and dancing, exactly as if in Swed- 
en. I had, during the whole time of my journey 
to the West, been conning over in my mind a 
speech which I would make to my countrymen in 
the West; I thought how I would bear to them 
a salutation from their mother country, and ex- 
hort them to create a new Sweden in that new 
land! I thought that I would remind them of all 
that the Old Country had of great and beautiful, 
in memory, in thought, in manners and customs; 
I wished to awaken in their souls the inspiration 
of a New Scandinavia. I had often myself been 
deeply affected by the thoughts and the words 
which I intended to make use of. But now, when 
I was at the very place where I longed to be, and 
thought about my speech, I could not make it. 
Nor did I make it at all. I felt myself happy in 
being with my countrymen, happy to find them 
so agreeable and so Swedish still in the midst of 
a foreign land. But I felt more disposed for 
merriment than solemnity. I therefore, instead of 
making my speech, read to the company that little 
story by Hans Christian Anderson called “The 
Pine-tree,’ and then incited my countrymen to 
sing Swedish songs. Neither were those beautiful 
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Swedish voices lost here in the New World, and 
I was both affected and impressed with a deep 
solemnity when the men, led by Bergvall, sang, 
with their fresh, clear voices, “Up, Swedes! for 
King and Fatherland,” and after that many other 


old national songs. Swedish hospitality, cheerful- 
ness, and song live here as vigorously as ever they 
did in the Old Country. 
(To be concluded) 
F, P. KENKEL 


SHOP STEWARDS 


ET’S see the shop steward about it” is a 

phrase very often heard in a British factory or 
workshop. Shop stewards are to be found in 
many other countries but it may be of some in- 
terest to describe the history of these stewards in 
Britain. 

The shop steward is the worker selected by his 
fellow workers to act for them immediately. He 
is not a full time, nor even part time Union offi- 
cial; he is an actual worker in the plant given 
power by his fellow workers to speak in their 
name and to settle as far as possible the many 
issues that if neglected may well cause conflict 
between worker and employer. He represents the 
rank and file membership as one of themselves, 
and conveys their views to the Union and helps 
to make Union decisions understood by the men 
on the job. It is he who applies national or re- 
gional agreements, which while laying down 
broad principles cannot legislate for the minute 
details that have to be settled on the shop floor. 

Before trade union questions became as com- 
plex as they are today, while branches were rela- 
tively small there was little need for shop stew- 
ards. The Union branch secretary worked with his 
fellow members and dealt with Union business in 
his spare time. Even today this is common 
enough, and even more common is the arrange- 
ment whereby the firm agrees to release the Union 
secretary for so many days or so many half days 
a week. 

But as Unions became larger and as the scope 
of negotiations grew, the Union branch secretary 
had to give over his normal work and become a 
specialized man learning more and more about 
a very complex business. This has often enough 
prevented him being as closely in touch with his 
members as he used to be. 

In Britain since the days of the first world war 
(1914-18) this process has been growing. Today 
the committees on which trade union officials sit 
are numerous and cover many aspects of com- 


munity life. It is becoming impossible for the 
secretary of a large branch of an active Union to 
do any other work than his job as secretary. Thus 
he sits in his office or rushes round from meeting 
to meeting and only finds out what his members 
think or do by the reports that come to him. 


This is not true of all Unions nor of all branch- 


es but it is a process that is developing in Britain. 


It has become sufficiently true for most of the ma- 
jor Unions to adopt some form of shop steward, 
Union representative on the floor. 


The story of the shop steward movement in | 
Britain begins in 1914 and is worth re-telling be- | 
cause it illustrates the good points and the weak- | 


nesses of the shop steward. 

Within three weeks of the war breaking out 
in 1914 a joint board of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the General Confederation of Trade Un- 
ions and the Labor Party declared that the move- 


ment would abandon the strike weapon for the | 
duration of the war. In those days wages were — 
very low, conditions poor and unemployment was | 
high in spite of war work. The Glasgow engi- — 
neers had an agreement which expired in January © 
1915. The District Committee of the associated 
society of Engineers opened negotiations for an ~ 


increase to bring the wages up to the level of 
other districts. The negotiations dragged on and 
on and the workers became more and more im- 
patient. 

Finally they elected shop stewards and under 
the name of “Labor Withholding Committee” 


é 
j 
; 


won the first war bonus. Changing their name to — 


“Clyde Workers’ Committee” they more or less — 
took over the Union functions. Not being party 
to the surrender of the strike weapon they were — 


in a strong position. 


The Clyde shop stewards have ever since been — 


noted for their militancy and for their extremism. 


Today the River Clyde shipyards are the gathering — 
place for the small band of Trotskyites and An- 
archists to be found in Great Britain. In 1915 ‘i 
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they demanded that the Government should take 
over all industries and hand them over to the 
workers to operate. 

The Government became frightened of this 
shop steward movement spreading from Glasgow 
to other industrial centres, notably the great steel 
town of Sheffield. Leading shop stewards were 
arrested including Willie Gallacher, now one of 
Britains two Communist Members of Parliament. 

Seeing the value of shop stewards, providing 
‘they did not desire to become leaders of ‘soviets’, 
some of the engineering unions began to develop 
shop stewards and to give them a definite place 
in the trade union framework. 

Almost all the industrial strife of the first 
world war saw the shop stewards taking the lead 
and the official Union leaders having to stay in the 
background. 

That, in brief, is a description of the early shop 
stewards. Most of the leaders eventually joined 
the Communist Party. The Clyde Workers’ Com- 
mittee was even more leftist than the Communist 
Party and advocated immediate direct action. In 
1920 the national organization of the shop stew- 
ard movement formed a bureau of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, the Russian Communist 
attempt to split the trade union movement and to 
prepare the ground for revolution in every coun- 
try of the world. 

This first phase placed the militant work of 
trade unions into the hands of Communists but 
it is true that they secured the recognition of 
rights that the branch officials had asked for over 
a long period. They taught the lesson that at 
times the workers have to be prepared to fight 
for their rights. The Communist influence made 
the trade unions suspicious and while in some 
cases they still gave lip service to the idea of shop 
stewards they were glad enough to see the move- 
ment fade away once the war came to an end. 

There are no reliable statistics of shop stew- 
ards in Britain but there could have been very few 
holding office between 1920 and the early 1930's. 
By the time the re-armament drive began, about 
1935, shop stewards again began to flourish in 
the engineering, shipbuilding and aircraft in- 
dustries. But the revived shop stewards were 
more respectable. Communists, it is true, still 
played a big part in the movement but the trade 
unions had taken note of the problems involved 
in the creation of shop committees dependent on 
popularity. Under such circumstances it was 
often the most irresponsible man who had a gift 
of good-fellowship that was elected. 


39) 


The Unions deliberately gave power and offi- 
cial recognition to shop stewards. Thus they 
had some control over them and the responsibili- 
ty had, as it nearly always does, a sobering effect 
on the wild-heads. 


During the recent world war the shop stewards 
became very important people. They have to be 
given the credit for much industrial reorganiza- 
tion that went on; credit for creating a new spirit 
of co-operation between workers and manage- 
ment in the Joint Production Councils, Works 
Councils, etc.; credit for playing a major part in 
increasing production and in avoiding industrial 
disputes. 

Today British industry would be far different 
if shop stewards were eliminated. Let us look at 
a typical factory employing perhaps 5,000 work- 
ers. There might be as many as 100 stewards. 
Perhaps there is a small experimental shop with 
some 30 workers; they would have their own 
steward. In the main part of the factory there 
would be stewards for each section, bay or each 
line of machines. If the workers were organized 
into two Unions there would be stewards for 
each Union. Night shifts would have their own 
stewards. These stewards are elected annually 
though there is a recognized custom of calling 
a special meeting if it is suggested that a stew- 
ard has not done his work properly. After the 
election the names go to the Union, usually to 
the District Committee, which endorses them and 
issues credentials, and in firms that have an 
agreement with the Union will notify the manage- 
ment of the names of recognized stewards. 

Once he is recognized his troubles start and that 
phrase “Let’s see the shop steward” becomes al- 
most monotonous in its frequency. Often enough 
the trouble is something that has nothing to do 
with the shop steward; perhaps its taxation prob- 
lems or some complaint about the storekeeper. 
But the range of problems that have become the 
shop stewards’ concern is vast. 

Transport facilities are not very good; the 
stewards take the matter up and after consulta- 
tion between them, the management and the 
transport undertaking, a more satisfactory sched- 
ule is arranged. The food in the canteen is bad; 
the stewards take the question up. The sanitary 
arrangements are poor; the shop stewards take it 
up. The worker feels that the man who fixes 
the time for the job has been unfair; the stewards 
take it up. In fact the jobs would fill a page of 
small type. 
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Essentially they are jobs that can be done on 
the spot. 

Often enough one shop steward and the fore- 
man can settle them in a few minutes. More 
serious matters go up to the management and 
probably involve several stewards. This brings 
in the shop stewards committee with its leader, 
known as the Convenor, which can speak on be- 
half of all the workers. 

Questions such as piecework rates, the local ap- 
plication of a national agreement, welfare prob- 
lems and a multitude of others will be settled be- 
tween this committee and the management. 

This committee bridges a gap that is often felt 
in a factory. Union officials are only concerned 
with their men and their shop stewards but most 
problems effect men of all Unions. In some in- 
dustries there is a confederation and in some 
large factories there is a trade unions joint com- 
mittee, yet it is true to say that the only effective 
co-ordinating force is the committee of shop 
stewards. 


The Communists are still active in the shop 
steward movement and they have organized a na- 
tional Council which publishes its own paper. But 
the power of the Communists is decreasing rap- 
idly. In factory after factory they are loosing 
their positions, and especially since the rise of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists more and 
more Catholics are undertaking the thankless and 
unpaid task of being shop stewards. 

The importance of the position is best appreci- 
ated if the dual role of the steward is understood. 
He is the immediate spokesman of the men and he 
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is the Union official at the point of production. 
Thus he has a responsibility to the workers who 
elected him and to the Union which he represents. . 
Truly do the problems of his work-mates become 
his problems, their cares his cares, their worries 
his. 

If the stewards have the right sense of respons- 
ibility and the right ideals then they can play a | 
great part in the salvation of the workers. If 
men with the wrong ideals are allowed to take 
these important posts then there will be no har- 
mony between workers and management. 

There are two sides to the problems. The 
Trade Unions have today produced a responsible 
type of shop steward. But often enough his ef- 
forts are frustrated by unco-operative employers. 
How short sighted they are can be seen when one 
adds up the hours lost by disputes and the drop in 
production, because the workers don’t understand 
why certain steps are taken. 

The shop steward is indeed the watchman of | 
the workers but given reasonable co-operation he 
becomes as well the watchman of the industry. 


R. P. WAtsH?) 
Manchester 


Definition of terms used: Shop: in the sense used 
here means a place of work, but not the whole 
factory (plant) so much as a department of it. Branch: 
Local. Trades Union Congress: The British C.1.0. or 
A.F.L. (if either was the only central body for the 
trade union movement). General Confederation of 
Trade Unions; was a similar body to the T.U.C. cov- 
ering certain types of Unions most of which were also 
affiliated to the T.U.C. It no longer exists. Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions; the Russian attempt to 
set up a world federation of trade unions in the 1920’s. 


FEDERALISM IN ECLIPSE 


LTHOUGH for a long time back centrali- 
A zation of political power has been promot- 
ed by statesmen, politicians, parties, and writers 
on political and social subjects, federalism, the 
word used in its original meaning, has by no 
means lacked strong proponents. In France, where 
the great Revolution completed what royal abso- 
lutism had begun, the people in certain parts of 
the country, before all the Bretagne, inaugurated 
a movement to renew local self-government. In 
Great Britain the people of Scotland and Wales 
have long felt the desire for home rule. 


A contributor to the Catholic Worker, pub- 


lished at Manchester, England, discussed the prob- 
lem in a recent issue of the paper. Having stated 
that the English rarely realize the vast difference 
between the two countries, England and Scotland, 
the writer states: “It is rare that the Westminster 
Parliament can pass a Bill that covers both of the 
British Isles. Separate clauses and often a 
separate Bill is needed for Scotland.” Lack of 
time, however, prevents full discussion of a com- 
plicated Bill, and, in consequence, improvements 
needed in Scotland are left until there is more 
time—which, of course, never happens. 


1) Mr. Walsh is editor of the Catholic Worker, cham- 
pion of sound views on labor and society. 
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_ Just as French tegionalists feel that the 
Bretagne, the Vendee and Alsace are too far f rom 
Paris to be governed from there, the Scotch writ- 
er believes the distance between Westminster and 
the Highlands or Lowlands of Scotland is a factor 
opposed to the welfare of those districts. “If cir- 
cumstances in Wick,” he writes, ‘‘were the same, 
broadly speaking, as circumstances in Warwick- 
shire, long-distance control would be possible. 
But Wick is a different country to Warwickshire. 
One control does not work. The result of one 
control has been the stifling of our national char- 
acter, a widespread poverty, and an undesirable 
immigration. We are training our young people 
for other countries, and while it is a noble 
thought to think of Scots being everywhere, it 
is not good for Scotland.” 

In conclusion the writer states: “We need an 
Edinbourgh Parliament, or whatever form of 
home tule is considered most satisfactory. Our 
economic life should be controlled by ourselves. 
We shall then have real freedom when our eco- 
nomics and our politics are our own and not 
(made in) Westminster.” 

The author of these statements might have 
pointed out that true democracy is based on local 
self-government. Centralization of power inevit- 
ably leads to loss of freedom, and in the end, to 
neglect of the welfare of the people and the com- 
munities on the periphery. Communism could 
mever have been established in Russia overnight 
as it were, had the cities and provinces enjoyed 
self-government. Such Home Rule as they had 
possessed, Peter the Great, who adopted the roy- 
al absolutism of the West, took from them. Hence 
the Russian proverb: “The heavens are high and 
the Czar is far away!’ If our people are wise they 
will cherish the provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution which restricts the powers of the Federal 
Government while it grants the States of the 
Union broad rights, such as neither the Depart- 
ments of France or the Provinces of Italy possess. 

We should also heed the warning that radical- 
ism, wherever it has appeared since the great 
French Revolution, has destroyed local self- 
government. Eventually civic liberty, the rights 
of the person, and other prerogatives are de- 
stroyed or languish wherever stateism has arrived 
at power. Our newspapers as well as hack writ- 
=ts a few years ago spoke of France as one of the 
world’s great democracies. The scholarly Wil- 
iam S. Lilly, on the other hand, believed the 

'rench State to be “ubiquitious and as autocratic 


Sou 


as under the worst Bourbon or Oriental despot. 
Nowhere is its hand so heavy upon the subject in 
every department of human life. Nowhere is 
the negation of the value and the rights of per- 
sonal independence more absolute, more com- 
plete, more effective,’) 


Many Frenchmen may not realize what a people 
lose when self-government is curtailed. They 
were not robbed of this precious element of De- 
mocracy suddenly, but gradually in the course of 
centuries. As Louis Napoleon, while still Presi- 
dent, told Frenchmen on the second of December, 
1851: 

“In our country, monarchical as it has been for eight 
hundred years, the central power has always gone on 
augmenting. The royalty destroyed the great vassals; 
the revolutions themselves swept away the obstacles 
which opposed the rapid and uniform exercise of auth- 
ority. In this country of centralization public opinion 


has always attributed to the head of the Government 
benefits as well as evils.’’2) 


From this condition derives an evil we found 
referred to in the Letter one of Napoleon’s Min- 
isters addressed to the Prefects of Departments in 
the year 1852. ‘For a long time past the local ad- 
ministrations have been subordinated to parlia- 
mentaty exigencies; they occupied themselves 
more in pleasing some influential men in Paris 
than in satisfying the legitimate interests of the 
communes and the people.” 

This system of governing France from the cen- 
ter remains to this day. It is therefor the anti- 
Church laws enacted early in the present century 
could be carried out so ruthlessly. The prefects 
of Departments simply “obeyed the law” they 
were instructed from Paris to execute. 

While watching our front door to prevent the 
entrance of the red wolf, let us beware of the 
peddlers who come to the kitchen door of our 
homes bearing gifts from the cornucopia of the 


Federal government. 
F. P. KENKEL 


This setting up of the age as a standard... 
and to fall in with the children of this age in 
their worship of it is as much idolatry as that 
which the early Christian martyrs resisted unto 


death. 
ORESTES BROWNSON 


1) Lilly, W.S. The New France, London, 1918, p. 27. 
2) The text of this Proclamation is found in Lieber’s 
“Civil Liberty.” Phil., 1859, pp. 576-81. 
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Warder’s Review 


A New Power 


HE document, known as “Napoleon’s Testa- 

ment to His Son,” produced by him while a 
prisoner on St. Helena, contains a revealing state- 
ment: 

“France is the land where the leading spirits 
possess the least influence. To depend upon them 
means to build on sand. In France it is possible 
to carry out great things only when one relies on 
the masses.” It seems that some of our own 
“great men” have taken to heart this advice. 

Napoleon Bonaparte evidently realized that the 
great French Revolution had brought to the fore 
a new element in human society, “the mass,” 
whose consensus of opinion has become all pow- 
erful under Rosseau’s dispensation, that the ma- 
jority expresses the Will of the Divinity. 

The task of the demagogue has become easier 
since the volonte generale has become a power to 
which the individual and the minority must bend. 
Mistaken for democracy, it exercises a tyrannical 
influence which is more difficult to oppose than 
an individual tyrant. One brave man may slay 
a despot; but the coterie backed by the masses is 
not so easily overthrown. Hitler and his help- 
mates retained and exercised their evil powers 
until they were virtually destroyed by foreign 
arms. 


Reviving a Fallacy 


N armament race is not the way to preserve 

world peace,” Count Della Torre, editor of 
the Vatican’s daily, wrote in reply to Lord 
Churchill’s declaration that our country’s atomic 
bombs were the only barrier to Russia’s conquest 
of Western Europe. The warning has appar- 
ently been lost on statesmen, because there is a 
race in progress to rearm with improved instru- 
ments of mass murder. These men act as if the 
Latin adage: “If you want peace, prepare for 
war’ had not proven fatal repeatedly. The Os- 
Servatore Romano’s distinguished editor believes 
this precept cannot fail to cause war among 
peoples. “It supports,’ Count Della Torre points 
out, “the fatal persuasion that wars will always 
exist and peace will emerge only as intermissions 
between wars, an armistice, in which to sharpen 


weapons.” At terrible costs, let us add, to the ~ 
nations pursuing the fallacious policy. 

Once a nation has adopted this course, other 
peoples enter the disasterous competitive struggle 
for security and there arises a situation described © 
by the Italian editor in the following statement: 
“If on both sides, the defence is perfected, and 
strengthened, the race for the security of the na- 
tions engaged in it runs ad infinitum on an up- 
ward slope of continued expenditure, step by 
step, with the suspicion that the desired goal will © 
not be achieved after all.” : 

Hence he insists: “We must change the road. 
We must abandon the armaments race, no mat- 
ter how much good faith supports it, how much 
camouflage and pretext are at the bottom of it— 
it is always dangerous.” The road the nations — 
involved should travel is “the most immediate 
and straightest road, the main highway—the road © 
of mutual trust.” : 

While the murderous second World War was — 
in progress, the goal of all endeavors engaged in 
by the opponents of the two aggressive totali- 
tarian powers appeared to be peace. But peace 
has remained a fata morgana in the desert of in- 
ternational politics. Today, the very nations who 
fought a war to end war, are adopting the mili- 
taristic policy that made Europe sick even before — 
the final fatal attack laid it low. And we, who 
so long derided the militaristic folly of European | 
nations, are preparing to rearm them in the in- 
terest, it is said, of their and our own security. - 
The result must inevitably be accentuated social — 
unrest, because of added burdens loaded onto the | 
shoulders of the people, and more wars brought 
on by nervous statesmen who live in a state of 
fear that somewhere a gun may go off and pre- 
cipitate the fighting they wished to avoid. 

If bad is not to come to worse, the people 
everywhere must insist the waste and provoca- 
tion of the armaments race must cease. Let them 
make their own the opinion: “Wee still think that 
to want peace, we must prepare peace. We must 
prepare it with the mind, with words, with deeds 
of peace.” Because the highest protestations of 
abhorrence of war and repudiation of it are not, 
as was said in the Osservatore Romano, ‘‘neces- 
sarily the intentions, deeds and words of peace.” 


2 | 
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Higher Standards of Workmanship 
Needed 


A FEW years ago Saskatchewan adopted an 

Act to improve the level of competency in 
the various skilled trades. While the State should, 
in the interest of the common good, demand of 
artisans and tradesmen proof of their ability to 
serve well and conscientiously their employers or 
individual customers, the power of public author- 
ity should be restricted to demanding proof from 
trade unions that their members are competent 
craftsmen of unimpeachable character. That our 
trade unions have shirked the obligation to certify 
the character and capability of members is a fact: 
but we should not cry for the State to assure the 
ability of craftsmen, but rather increase respons- 
ibility of unions in this regard. 

In Saskatschewan the Act referred to has not 
thus far, for obvious reasons, been enforced. It 
appears that in the future, however, persons en- 
gaging in trades covered by the Apprenticeship 
Act, which applies to communities with a popula- 
tion of 3,000 or more, will be required to have 
a certificate of qualification, an interim certifi- 
cate, a provisional certificate or apprentice cer- 
tificate, issued under the respective Act. The 
trades affected by this law include all building 
trades, motor mechanics, sheet metal workers, 
blacksmithing, custom welding, barbering and 
beauty culture. 

Not a few trade unions of our country have 
accepted into their ranks incompetent and un- 
scrupulous men, animated by the desire to increase 
the number of members without scrutinizing too 
closely the occupational and moral qualifications 
of applicants. Inefficient workers are, therefore, 
all too common. Standards of workmanship 
should be raised in the interest of the consumers. 
But we would not want the State to be the arbiter; 
we would wish the obligation to rest with the 
unions themselves, as it did when the Guilds con- 
sisted of workers who knew they were not to 
serve themselves alone, but their fellowmen and 
the common good. 

There is an old saying: ‘A Guild should be as 
clean as if it had been picked over by a flock of 
doves.” This is an ideal we should hold up before 
the Catholic members of our trade unions. Un- 
fortunately, too many “friends of labor’ condone 
their faults and try to befriend them by backing 
their demands, while they never speak of those 
moral obligations which should be the foremost 
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consideration of unionism. Excellency of work- 
manship and guarantee of quality should be as- 
sured by the Union Label. 


We would be happy to experience a strike in- 
augurated by workers refusing to produce goods 
injurious to the health of consumers or their eco- 
nomic welfare. The strength and power unions 
today possess should no longer be used solely al- 
most in the interest of their members. The people 
need the protection and aid Labor is able to ex- 
tend to them by guaranteeing the quality of ma- 
terial and goods. 

Bricklayers, carpenters and painters who would 
refuse to cooperate with land speculators and con- 
tractors bent on profit to be extracted from the 
construction and sale of jerry-built houses would 
deserve the gratitude of a community. 


High Prices and Thievery 


IF thieving apt to increase with want in times 
of unemployment or rising cost of living? One 
of the outstanding promoters of statistical science 
of the last generation, Dr. George Mayr, in his 
valuable study on Die Gesetzméassigkeit im Gesell- 
schaftsleben, years ago asserted the rise of the 
price of rye—leading cereal used by the poorer 
classes of Germany at the time—exerted a per- 
ceptible influence on theft. His book, published 
in 1877, contains a statistical chart, the curves of 
which record the ups and downs of criminality in 
Bavaria this side of the Rhine, and also of emi- 
gration and grain prices in the twenty-five year 
period from 1835 to 1861. Summarizing the re- 
sults of his observations, Mayr states: ‘“The lines 
run so astonishingly parallel that one can not 
help but admit that during that time every in- 
crease of the price of rye by a penny caused an 
additional theft per 100,000 inhabitants within 
the territory under consideration. On the other 
hand, the reduction of the price of grain by a 
penny, has prevented one theft, figured on the 
same population basis.” 

The noted scholar also thought that crimes of 
violence, attacks on persons, increased as the price 
of the people’s standard food decreased.1) One 
may doubt, as another capable representative of 
statistical science, Professor Schnapper-Arndt 
does,”) that the recorded observations prove the 
existence of a law which holds good generally. 


1) Mayr, Loe. cit. Munich, 1877, p. 345-47. 
2) Schnapper-Arndt. Socialistatistik. Lpzg., 1908, p. 
25. 
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But want evidently does exercise influence on 
men’s rectitude, although other factors, either of 
a compelling or retarding nature, may play an im- 
portant role in individual conduct. 

Sometime in November our dailies published 
the following bit of information: 

“Thefts by employees are increasing; largely as 
a result of price inflation,” J. S. Seidman, Public 
Accountant, told the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. He added, and 
this should give furiously to think, that “employes 
thefts were $200,000,000 a year before the war; 
today they are $500,000,000.” Truly appalling 
figures, based, we believe, on the reports of loss- 
es paid by bonding companies. 

If Mr. Seidman has been quoted correctly, he 
evidently shares Dr. Mayr’s opinion that increased 
cost of living increases the number of thefts. Al- 
though he has in mind only thefts committed ‘“‘on 
the inside,’ while the German scholar took into 
consideration all thefts, including those petty 
thefts committed by the poor in case of extreme 
need. A condition, to which bonded employees 
in our country today are not exposed. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to apply the law, Mayr thought 
his observations in Bavaria proved, to American 
conditions. There is, of course, the probability 
that in a number of cases the dishonesty of em- 
ployees may be attributed to need caused by ill- 
ness, death in the family or other untoward cir- 
cumstances that make extraordinary demands on 
an individual. In general, the cause of defalca- 
tions and thieving committed by employees in our 
country today must be sought not in the rising cost 
of living, although this condition may exert some 
influence on “inside theft,” but rather in the gen- 
eral desire to satisfy every possible want and lack 
of providence in general. 

To begin married life deeply in debt, is today 
a custom which is bound to invite other evils. 
We would not be astonished to discover that the 
amount of interest paid annually on goods pur- 
chased on the installment plan to equal the 
amount paid by insurance societies to make good 
losses sustained by business houses and corpora: 
tions from thefts. 

As a nation, we are living beyond our means; 
the “pillars of society’ set others, financially less 
fortunately situated, a bad example. The eco- 
nomic system is primed for mass production and 
mass consumption. The “American Standard” is 
based on the creation and satisfaction of an in- 
creasing number of wants. Crime and moral cor- 
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ruption are bound to arise and flourish under 
such conditions. The figures quoted by Mr. J. S. 
Seidman illustrate this point. 


A Bantu’s Judgment 


pees is proof that a simple mind, in fact 
the member of a primitive race is able to 
discern a truth not a few learned men among us 
fail to discover. 

A paper, printed in Bantu for the members of 
one of the most gifted native tribes of South 
‘Africa, recently carried an article with the title: 
“Materialism is a curse.” Its author says: 

“Western thought and=activity have produced a great 
civilization, but have failed, so far, to produce...a 
way to live it... Do we wonder that Western thought 
is making people efficient, ever-moving robots, devoid 
of feelings of mercy, brotherliness, etc., who worship 
power and quantity, whose sense of values and judg- 
ment is warped by the philosophy of the instrument and 
the machine of power-greed!” 


However severe, the indictment is just. It can- 
not be denied, man’s chief business in the Western 
World is business; to make money, to increase 
wealth, some of which is used to provide what 
is called “the pleasures of life.’ When Goethe’s 
Faust, whose desire for a complete life on earth 
remained insatiable to the very last, declared 
“Our vision into the beyond is entirely obstruct- 
ed,” he voiced an opinion which has been adopt- 
ed as the guiding maxim of a host of men con- 
sidered “successful” by their admiring contempo- 
raries. With Faust they believed they should not 
let their thoughts dweil on any such thing as a 
celestial sphere. They acted according to his 
precept: 

oe let him (man) stand and look around him 
WELLE: 

This World means something to the capable. 


Why needs he roam through Eternity to wend? 
He here acquires what he can apprehend.”’!) 


Philosophy, science, technology, and even poet- 
ty served those who believed in the mundane 
program to which man was now devoted until 
there came a day of reckoning that destroyed their 
heaven on earth. Viewing the existing chaos men 


“might well ask themselves whether money-mak- 


ing was really the virtue it has been believed to 
be for a hundred years. As Truslow Adams re- 
marks: “The quick development of an industry 
or a tract of land, the making of a million dol- 
lars to be added to the capital resources of the 


~) Faust. 2. part. Act 5, V. Bayard Taylor’s trans- 
lation. 
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mation, could be weighed as exhibitions of moral 
and patriotic virtues against breaches of other 
exhibitions of virtue, such as justice and hon- 
esty.”*) With results such as those we know so 
well. 

A civilization built on this foundation could 
mot produce, as the Bantu editor points out, “a 
way to live it.” It was the complete contradic- 
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tion of the divine precept: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all other things will be 
added thereto.” This precept was stood on its 
head by men who glorified production for profit’s 
sake! In the end there will come an awakening 
when a disillusioned humanity will cry out: 


“What good for us, this endless creating ? 
What is created then annihilating.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


| ie KOLLER, University of Minnesota farm 

school economist, gave local coop managers 
and directors some highly significant facts on eco- 
nomic trends, cooperative and non-cooperative, in 
one of the Co-op Congress sessions. 


The farm squeeze is on, he warned. Farm pri- 
ces are falling; farm costs are rising; the farmer 
is in the middle. 

When activity in the steel, building construc- 
tion and automobile industries starts turning 
down, look out, Koller advised. And as the gov- 
ernment debt piles up, look out. 

Farmers have for a time been beneficiaries of 
inflationary trends, but in the long run inflation 
can only cause trouble for them, he asserted. 

Furthermore, if we lose our liberties in this 
country, it will be when the Government’s credit 
is no longer any good. “Most effective of all in- 
flation controls would be a balanced budget,’ 
Koller said. 

Midland Cooperator 


One of the wild Marx Brothers films ended 
with a full orchestra, fiddling away at a Beetho- 
ven symphony, being carried out to sea. We are 
all in that orchestra, without the satisfaction of 
playing Beethoven. The Soviet peoples, who 
know what war is like, want peace, but where are 
they drifting? The American people want a set- 
tled world, but where are they drifting? We 
British want to recover from our wounds and then 
have some time and energy to spare for a little 
fun, but where are we drifting? Out of the earth’s 
two thousand million folk, it is safe to say 
that at least nineteen-hundred-and-ninety million 
would like, first of all, a good dinner, but who 
is planning to give them one? We all believe 
in democracy, and every swirl of the tide carries 


2) The Epic of America. Boston, 1937. p. 193. 


us farther from it. We should like to enjoy the 
fruits of our science, but are offered its poisons. 
We want to move about the world and get to 
know the other people (who may not be as bad 
as they are supposed to be), but that is too diff- 
cult for this inventive age of ours. We should 
like more facts, but are merely offered wilder 
fancies. Foiling in our dreams the grand conspir- 
acies, defying the fanatical master minds, who 
have secretly pronounced our doom, we fail to 
hear the spars breaking away from the raft on 
which we float. We challenge spectres instead 
of using some rope and trying to hoist a sail. 
Find and denounce the Great Plot if you can; but 
while there is yet time, stop the drift . . . stop 
thesdritta >.< % 
J. Be PRIESTLY 
The New Statesman 


The Directors of Catholic Charities at their 
annual meeting in Boston on October 9, expressed 
serious concern about the content of the report on 
Social Security to be made as part of the report 
of the Congressional Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
under the chairmanship of former President 
Herbert Hoover. The Directors recognize that 
the people who have been charged with making 
the study on which the recommendations in re- 
gard to Social Security will be based, are com- 
mitted to the substitution of a general public as- 
sistance program for a program of social insur- 
ance. The Directors believe that this would be 
decidedly a step backwards. They believe that 
while it may appear to accomplish some immedi- 
ate savings, in the long run it would be more ex- 
pensive. The directors believe that relief is de- 
moralizing and tends to create a feeling of de- 
pendency on government. They believe that a 
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system of relief or public assistance that endeay- 
ors to reach the entire field of family needs is 
going to undermine seriously the whole struc- 
ture of private welfare in the United States. 
There are certain areas of private welfare, such 
as the field of child care, that have been regarded 
fundamentally as the responsibility of private 
agencies. It is interesting to note that those who 
are advocating a universal system of public as- 
sistance are also determined to take over a large 
share of the responsibility for the field of child 
care. 
The Catholic Charities Review 


Worse than sins of indecency and obscenity, 
worse perhaps than crimes against nature, is hyp- 
ocrisy. At least it is the sin that brought out of 
our Savior’s mouth the most terrific denunciation 
ever uttered by God or man. 

Archbishop Cushing says: ‘There is something 
hollow about our moral pretensions, and some- 
thing almost hypocritical about our crusade for 
international righteousness, so long as America 
gives such grudging support to the agencies within 
our own land which are working for individual 
and family morality. 

“Indeed, sometimes we are confronted with this 
scandal: The very authors, actors, columnists and 
critics who are most involved in the destruction 
of personal and family morality here at home are 
frequently the most articulate and militant cru- 
saders for international morality abroad! 

“They do not seem to realize that there can 
be no decent moral standards in the relations be- 
tween nations so long-as decent moral standards 
do not prevail among individuals here at home.” 

I have spoken of Dante and Savonarola, of 
Christ and His prophets, who loved their people 
so much that they did not spare them. It seems 
to me that the Archbishop, who speaks in the same 
tradition, is prompted also by the same motive. 


RT. REV. EDWARD HAWKS 


From Berlin a priest, who resided in our coun- 
try for a few years, has written friends on the 
west coast: 

“The ‘goat-pasture-theory’ of Henry Morgen- 
thau seems to have been completely abandoned. 
It finally dawned upon the statesmen that Europe 
is like a huge mechanical clock from which you 
cannot remove one or another cogwheel without 
harming the entire machine. But I am apt to be- 
come sarcastic, when J talk about these things.” 
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Fragments 
Nias Congress and the legislatures of States 


in session it would be wise to remember 
Plato’s saying: ‘““The more the laws, the more the 
disputes and the worse the morals.” 


A recent issue of The Calumet tells of a Chey- 
enne Indian who, in view of the Tongue River 
in Montana, exclaimed: “That river—crooked as 
a white man’s tongue.” And to think, this was 
said even before the late President Roosevelt’s 
pals and advisers had published their indiscre- 
tions! 

We have almost set up a new deity and called 
it Science—a way of life which most of us, I 
think, will agree has become a mad dance of 
death, Dr. Patrick Moran, R.M.S., told a confer- 
ence on Mental Hygiene held in London. I take 
it, he continued, we are not searching for this 
synthetic substitute, but for the real Deity. 


When we recall, the New Statesman remarks, 
the long and ghastly story of exploitation and cru- 
elty suffered in the past by Colored peoples at the 
hands of Whites, it is easy to understand why 
propaganda in Asia and Africa is Moscow’s 
strongest card, and why, at the Wroclaw Con- 
ference of Intellectuals, the greatest enthusiasm 
was evoked by the Colonial speakers. 


While on a visit to the Campus of the College 
of a certain eastern State, a woman jurist declared, 
so says an official Press Summary: “Even as use 
of legal processes has abolished warfare between 
individuals, so the upgrowth of international law 
eventually will eliminate war between nations.” 
Nonsense, Judge, based on faulty logic! 

It appears to Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, profes- 
sor of philosophy in Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., the tragedy of an America in which we 
have magnificent resources and opportunities, 
but in which the whole enterprise is undermined 
by inner human failure, is a tragedy of almost 
inconceivable proportions. 


Out of our morgue of clippings we have tes- 
urrected this gem: “The AAA should move at 
once toward control, or even further toward na- 
tionalization of the whole dairy industry.’ So 
said the Nation in the issue of May 9, 1934. 


ae 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory Procedure feta ona 
"Work for Peace” 
(Excerpts from the Pope’s Christmas of another war and by anxiety for the peace. They 
71 ane. ) alternate between two extremes. Some adopt the 


od is the burden of the message His Holi- 
ness, the Pope, addressed to the Catholic 


world at Christmas. There is indeed need to do 


so; the past year has fulfilled none of the hopes 


for peace the sorely tried peoples of Europe and 
Asia have cherished since open warfare ceased in 
1945. “Today,” Pius XII declared on the occa- 
sion referred to, “at the end of a year which be- 
gan so hopefully, Our paternal voice again invites 
you, the upright and thoughtful, the sincere 
Christians, to ponder over the present state of 
humanity and of Christendom, and to consider 
what plan should be adopted to advance sincere- 
ly and securely along the path pointed out by the 
exacting necessities of the times and by your own 
conscience.” 

“Any clear-sighted person who has the moral 
strength and courage to look truth squarely in the 
face, even if it be painful and humiliating, must 
fully recognize that this year of 1948, which 
dawned full of high and well-founded expecta- 
tions, appears now at its close to have arrived at 
one of those crucial points, where the path which 
previously disclosed pleasant vistas seems to pose 
instead on the brink of a precipice where pitfalls 
and dangers fill good and generous people with 
increasing anxiety.” 

It is therefore the Holy Father pleads anew the 
cause of peace as the successor of Him to whom 
the Divine Promise was addressed: “I have 
prayed for you” (Luke 22,32). He reminds Cath- 
olics of their duty “indispensible for the bettering 
of the present condition of human society: 

(1) Unshakeable fidelity to the heritage of 
truth brought to the world by the Redeemer. 

(2) Conscientious fulfillment of the precept 
of justice and love, necessary presupposition for 
the triumph on earth of a social order worthy 
of the Divine King of Peace.” 

Earnest Will for Peace 

With the deplorable impasse that exists among 
the great powers in mind, Pius XII seeks to arouse 
in men the will for peace. His Holiness says in 


this regard: 


bi 
's 


“Since the cessation of hostilities, men have 


‘never been so obsessed as today by the nightmare 


ancient motto, not completely false, but which is 
easily misunderstood and has often been misused: 
Si-vis pacem para bellum; if you desire peace, pre- 
pare for war. Others think to find safety in the 
formula: peace at all costs! 

Both parties want peace while both endanger 
it: On one side by arousing distrust, on the other 
by promoting a security which can prepare the 
way for aggression. Thus both, without wishing 
it, compromise the cause of peace at the very time 
when the human race, crushed under the weight 
of armaments and in agony at the prospect of 
fresh and even worse conflicts, shudders at the 
thought of a future catastrophe.” Hence continu- 
ing, the Holy Father points out briefly the char- 
acteristics of a true Christian will for peace: 

(1) The Christian will for peace comes from 
God. He is the “God of Peace” (Rom. 15, 33); 
He has created the world to be an abode of peace; 
He has given His commandment of peace, that 
“tranquility in order” of which St. Augustine 
speaks. 

The Christian will for peace has its weapons 
too. But its principal arms are those of prayer 
and love; constant prayer to the Father in Heav- 
en, Father of us all, brotherly love among all 
men and all nations, since all are sons of the same 
Father Who is in Heaven; love which, with pa- 
tience, always succeeds in being disposed and 
ready to achieve understanding and agreement 
with everyone... 

(2) The Christian will for peace is easily iden- 
tified. Obedient to the Divine precept of peace, 
it will never turn a question of national prestige 
or honor into an argument for war or even for 
a threat of war. It is very careful to avoid re- 
course to the force of arms in the defense of 
rights which, however legitimate, do not offset 
the risk of kindling a blaze with all its tremendous 
spiritual and material consequences . . . 

(3) The Christian will for peace is practical 
and realistic. Its immediate aim is to remove, or 
at least to mitigate the causes of tension which 
aggravate the danger of war morally and mater- 
ially. These causes are, among others, chiefly 
the comparative scantiness of national territory 
and the want of raw materials. So instead of 
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sending foodstuffs, at enormous expense, to refu- 
gee groups, crowded into the best place available, 
why not facilitate the emigration and immigra- 
tion of families, directing them to countries where 
they will find more readily the food they need?” 

Each of these paragraphs is discussed; in addi- 
tion the Pope warns against isolationism and asks 
for the removal of restrictions that make for fric- 
tion among nations. “Resting for support on God 
and on the order He established,” the Pope con- 
tinues, “the Christian will for peace is thus as 
strong as steel. Its temper is quite different from 
mere humanitarian sentiment, too often little 
more than a matter of pure impression, which de- 
tests war only because of its horrors and atroci- 
ties, its destruction and its aftermath, but not for 
the added reason of its injustice. Such a senti- 
ment, under a hedonistic and utilitarian disguise, 
and materialistic in its source, lacks the solid 
foundation of a strict and unqualified obligation. 
It creates conditions which encourage the decep- 
tion resulting from sterile compromise, the at- 
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tempt to save oneself at the expense of others, 
and the success in every case of the aggressor. 

This is so true: neither the sole consideration 
of the sorrows and evils resulting from war, nor 
the careful weighing of the act against the ad- 
vantage, avail to determine finally, whether it is 
morally licit, or even in certain concrete circum- 
stances aggression by force of arms.” 

To these wise words that need to be pondered 
by Catholics who are in danger of following 
wrong leads, the Pope adds the following state- 
ment: 

“One thing, however, is certain: the command- 
ment of peace is a matter of Divine law. Its 
purpose is the protection of the goods of human- 
ity, inasmuch as they are gifts of the Creator. 
Among these goods some are of such importance 
for society, that it is perfectly lawful to defend 
them against unjust aggression. Their defence 
is even an obligation for the nations as a whole, 
who have a duty not to abandon a nation that is 
attacked.” 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


ATHOLICS, individually and collectively, 
should be animated by the desire to cultivate 
an intelligent understanding of social problems 


and to develop the ability to advance sound prin-’ 


ciples and to apply them effectively to the solution 
of the many vexing questions of today. There is 
an obligation on the part of all to develop and 
promote whatever concerns the common good. 
Leo XIII admonishes Catholics that no one lives 
in the State to himself alone. It is, in fact, sin- 
ful to neglect the public weal. 

Some of the questions that clamor for discus- 
sion are referred to in the following commentar- 
ies: 

Because we have been proud of the stout fight 
that the farm men and women of Kiantone Town- 
ship have been putting up against the school cen- 
tralization octopus, the details of this Chautauqua 
County controversy have been reported regularly 
in these columns for the past three months. 

Besides challenging the central school district’s 
right to close their local schools and refusing to 
send their children to the central school, the 
Kiantone School Committee has actually can- 
vassed Granges and other interested gtoups 
throughout the State so as to gain support for the 
legislation which they believe to be necessary. 


Bills are now being drafted for submission to the 
Legislature. 


One bill seeks to divest the Commissioner of 
Education of his power to act as final judge and 
juty in any school disputes. A second would per- 
mit individual rural school districts to vote on 
centralization as separate units and not in con- 
junction with towns and villages. The third bill 
prescribes a method of procedure by which a dis- 
trict could become decentralized if its taxpayers 
desired to do so, 


This is a sample of constructive rural action. 
The courage and foresight of the Kiantone group 
must be admired and applauded. If determina- 
tion to run their own affairs is any indication of 
the ultimate result, complete success can be the 
only outcome. 


The Rural New Yorker 


A few years ago Federal aid to education was 


regarded with suspicion by an overwhelming ma- 


jority of Americans; now there is a tendency in 
many quarters to accept it as inevitable. But the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at their convention here voted almost unani- 
mously against a resolution favoring it. The 
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leader in the effort to secure approval of Federal 
aid said that “the arguments counting most in de- 
feating the legislation were recent comments 
made by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of Columbia University, against Federal aid when 
receiving an honorary degree at an upstate uni- 
versity.’ General Eisenhower was quoted as say- 
ing that he was opposed to Federal aid “if there 
is a single iota of Federal control attached, and 
the Government has no right to allocate tax 
“money without supervising its use.” Federal aid 
to education therefore is still an Open question. 


Editorial, Catholic News, N. Y. 


The question of the Federal Government in- 
truding on the States is not of recent origin, al- 
though it is now in an acute state of develop- 
ment. 

On February 26, 1859, President James Bu- 
chanan vetoed Mr. Morrill’s first land-grant col- 
lege bill. He said, among other things, that the 
bill “was impolitic because it would encourage 
the states to rely upon the federal government 
for aid to which they were not entitled.” In oth- 
et words, education is a function of the states 
rather than of the federal government. Heaven 
help the United States if and when we completely 
abandon this theory. The nation is strong only 
as its constituent parts are strong. If, as may 
Heaven forbid, the states should ever become so 
weak and so dependent upon the federal govern- 
ment as to relinquish their responsibility for edu- 
cation or their control of it, some of the most 
precious principles that the American colonists 
fought to establish here and that the makers of 
the Constitution sought to preserve would be 
dangerously impaired if not actually abandoned. 

This suggests a brief reference to our dual sys- 
tem of government. The federal-state system is 
clumsy, slow, inefficient, irritating—and supreme- 
ly desirable. The welfare of the whole nation 
requires that both the Union and the individual 
states be strong and vigorous: the Union to per- 
form those functions that unity implies and re- 
quires; the individual states and the people to per- 
form all other functions. If either the Union or 
its component parts should become impotent, the 
whole national structure would collapse. 


The dual system is a sore trial to those per- 
sons, whether “‘federalists’ or “states rights’ ad- 
_wocates, who are impatient for the millennium. 
~ But let us never forget that the system was set 
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up deliberately by the makers of the Constitution, 
who acted with full knowledge of the evils of un- 
checked, centralized governmental power on the 
one hand and of the impotence of disunited in- 
dividual states on the other. 
F. D. FARRELL 
President Kansas State College 


Legislation of the kind envisaged by S.472 
could not, in the absence of centralized control, 
genuinely equalize educational opportunity and 
hence would not achieve its avowed object. It is 
conceded that such control is not desired. 

No stronger arguments against the proposal in 
S.472 have been pronounced than by Senator 
Taft himself, together with Senators Walsh, Ball, 
and Wherry, in the minority report concerning 
S.637, similar in many respects to the present pro- 
posal and considered in a previous session. For 
example: 

We do not subscribe to the doctrine that be- 
cause our public schools and our educational fa- 
cilities are a vital element in our national welfare, 
they thereby become the proper concern and im- 
plied responsibility of the national government. 

Our schools are one of the few remaining bul- 
warks of local self-government and community 
enterprise. They should so remain... 

In that same minority report it is stated: 

The bill, therefore, does not do the very thing 
which it is supposed to do. Equalization, as a 
matter of fact, cannot be secured except by com- 
plete federal control and direction. Everyone 
agrees that complete federal control and direction 
are worse than the inequality which now exists... 
Congress ought not to give away federal funds 
to the states, with no federal control over the 
spending of the funds. If on the other hand the 
federal government is to retain control over the 
expenditures and to dictate them, then it means 
federal control of education...an alternative 
equally obnoxious. There is no middle ground. 

To contend that federal authorities would con- 
tinue indefinitely to administer a general program 
of federal grants-in-aid for equalizing educational 
opportunities and facilities without participating 
more and more in the supervision of educational 
systems is wholly unrealistic. The history of gov- 
ernments refutes any such contention. 

In any event, as pointed out in the above-men- 
tioned minority report by Senator Taft and others, 
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‘Federal subsidies to the states for matters which 
are clearly not within the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government are certainly not justified on the 
ground that the states are unable to finance ade- 


An Urgent Need 


Workers’ Education 


T is in one of the organs of Union Labor we 

came upon the article by Arnold Zander, 
“Sweden Leads the Way,’ namely in the field 
of workers’ education. It is being advanced, we 
are informed, “by a movement separately estab- 
lished, paralleling and in many ways similar to 
their trade union and cooperative movements.” 
Moreover, Mr. Zander assures us that “the great 
mass of common people of the country consti- 
tute the membership of these several organiza- 
tions. The central agencies in workers’ education 
serve the people generally and are so well es- 
tablished that public funds for adult education 
are spent in considerable part through the work- 
ers’ educational association.” 


The scope of the curriculum is quite broad. 
“We incline to think of workers’ education,” the 
author of the article states, “‘as more or less lim- 
ited to trade union history, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and a little something on economics. We 
stress short institutes and lectures. In Sweden, 
workers’ education covers a wide variety of sub- 
jects including such things as literature, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and the arts, political science, for- 
eign languages (English attracts more than all 
the others combined), mathematics, taxation, 
photography, gardening, cookery, industrial or- 
ganization, and gymnastics.”1) Mr. Zander found 
very young men holding important positions in 
trade unions, coops and political organizations. 
His inquiries granted the assurance “that every 
one of them had devoted himself to study in 
courses offered by the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation.” 

Among leaders the observer found ‘“‘a consider- 
able sense of responsibility for educational ac- 
tivities.” And they do not, as would be the case 
among us today, “look to Government to furnish 
and direct educational offerings.” Although pub- 
lic funds are allotted to and are used by the work- 
ers’ educational organization, ‘‘direction continues 
with the organization.” Mr. Zander, in fact, no- 
ticed “that workers’ education leaders were alert 
to the dangers of control which often go with 


1) The Journeyman Barber. Dec., 1948. 
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quately the activities which are constitutionally 
assigned to them...” 
M. VASHTT BURR 
Deputy Attorney General of Pa.) 


government grants in aid. The several respons-_ 
ible workers’ educational associations, feel equal 
to the direction of workers’ and adult education 
and they have done well enough with it to be free 
of the danger of government interference or dic- 
tation.” The writer adds: “the same workers 
have a political movement which maintains major-_ 
ities in both houses of Parliament.” 

In our country workers’ education has been 
neglected since the gradual decline of such enter- 
prises as the People’s Institute, which at one time 
flourished in New York. Professor Thomas 
Davidson, who, in 1898, lectured at the Educa- 
tional Alliance in the same city—his audience 
consisted almost entirely of workers—thought the 
higher education of the breadwinners a problem 
which above all others cried for solution. But 
so far the twentieth century has not progressed 
towards this goal, as he thought it should. “This 
education,” the in his days wellknown scholar 
wrote, “is absolutely necessary not only for the 
well-being of the breadwinners themselves, but 
for the safety of our whole Nation and its demo- 
cratic institutions. A Democracy cannot be main- 
tained by an ignorant demos.”2) That should be 
evident to all. But is it? There are statements 
in President Truman’s Message on the State of 
the Union which seem to indicate the politicians 
who passed upon them have no very high opin- 
ion of the intelligence of the masses they court. 

Mr. Zander was evidently deeply impressed by 
the intelligent conception the people of Sweden 
have of the economic and social problems they 
must face. “When I asked,” he reports, “why 
they had done some of the things they have, I 
was told that they are a poor people and could 
not afford another depression. They said, “If we 
were to have the kind of depression you are go- 
ing to have in your country it would mean ruina- 
tion and the loss of our rights and privileges. 
We hope your great wealth will carry you © 
through. We don’t have such wealth.” They — 
were forced by their poverty, they said, to defend | 


1) From his address: Arguments for and 
State Federal Aid to Education. 


2) Education of the Wage-Earners. N, Y., 1904, p. 93. 


Against 
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themselves against chaos by properly adjusting 
their economic system.” 

Such insight into political, social and economic 
affairs is the result of knowledge and education. 
Both do not come to men over night. They must 
be cultivated throughout life. The Folk Schools 
of Denmark have proven what adult education 
can accomplish toward raising the intellectual 
standard and the general qualifications of an es- 
tate to play well its part in society. With these 


Oppose Evil, Promote Common Good 


"Articulate Catholics” 


AN article under the above title published not 
long ago in the Catholic News of New York 
City, attracted the notice of one of our well- 
known members, Mr. Charles P. Kraft, of New 
Jersey. The communication on the subject he ad- 
dressed to the paper was printed in its first issue 
of the New Year. 

What Mr. Kraft wrote is of more than ordinary 
interest, because it deals with the subject we have 
repeatedly emphasized in our columns, the obli- 
gation of Catholics to make their opinions known 
and thus to exert the wholesome influence the 
principles they profess should exercise. This is 
what he wrote: 

“May I commend you on the timely editorial, 
‘Articulate Catholics,’ published in this week’s 
Catholic News. Surely if we do not want to be 
pushed out of the limelight altogether, it is time 
that we assert the truth of our cause. You are 
tight when you say that many times articles are 
put out to test the opinions of the public on ques- 
tions that should bring answers one way or an- 
other. For instance, a few years ago the New- 
atk Sunday Call, a conservative paper, published 
several nude pictures on their front page. At 
once I wrote them an article expressing my sur- 
prise, etc., and appealed to them not to repeat 
the incident. The following Sunday my article 
was printed along with four articles from so- 
called modern artists jubilating over the fact that 
they broke the ice and commending The Call for 
its liberal stand. Now, the incident was never 
repeated, but the fact that my article was the only 
one in protest made me wonder where are the 
ninety-nine. At another time the Pyrex Com- 
pany had a bright idea of pushing the slogan: 
“Make it a Pyrexmas.’ A letter of protest from 


3 myself as a dealer and of the press relations 
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schools and Sweden’s plan of workers’ education 
in mind we should no longer delay to promote 
workers’ schools and colleges in our country. 
However, such institutions must be founded on 
a sound ethical basis. Too many of the former 
efforts were conducted in the spirit of the En- 
lightenment. Charles M. Bakewell admits, for 
instance, that there was no room in Davidson’s 
philosophy for a God! His system lacked, there- 
fore, the very corner-stone of all true education.®) 


committee of New York brought apologies and 
a promise not to repeat, which proves just what 
your editorial said. Here’s hoping that your 
words are brought home to our clergy and 
through them to our laity, and the results will 
be great.” 

The editor of the Catholic News incorporated 
Mr. Kraft’s statement in an editorial. Having 
quoted also from still another letter by a reader 
who acted on the advice that Catholics should be 
more articulate, the writer concludes by repeat- 
ing from the original editorial this statement: 

“If even a small fraction of the readers of the 
Catholic News were to adopt the post card (or 
letter) practice, and keep it up, the public of- 
ficials, the editors, the radio executives and oth- 
ers in comparable positions would no longer be 
tempted to think that the only articulate persons 
in the community, and therefore the only ones 
interested in what they do, are the Communists 
and the fellow-travelers.”’ 

Most readers of these statements will feel in- 
clined to accept them as an admonition to oppose 
whatever may appear to them false, unjust, or a 
reflection on the Church, her doctrines and insti- 
tutions. However necessary and desirable it is 
that Catholics should realize their obligation to 
defend truth and to combat falsehood and what- 
ever may be injurious to private and public morals, 
they should before all consider the obligation of 
furthering in a positive manner the knowledge 
of principles and policies intended to promote 
the good of their neighbors and the common 
weal. It is well to irradicate weeds, but it is more 
necessary to cultivate the soil and to plant good 


seed. 


3) It is significant D. should have held both Thomas 
Aquinas and Rosmini in high esteem. Rosmini’s 
philosophy, under censure, exerted a strong influence 
on him. 
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Reprehensible 


Dangerous Indifference 


IE appears impossible to persuade some people 
it is an obligation for them to keep in step with 
the movements pressing forward to inaugurate a 
new social and economic order of things. They 
will neither read about or discuss the problems 
which are bound to knock at their door before 
long. Ignorant of the issues at stake they will 
finally succumb to the influence of demagogues 
and be led astray by them. Ultimately they may 
blame God for having, as they will say, ‘‘permit- 
ted these things to happen”, when bad has come 
to worse. 

From somewhere in the Middle West the Sec- 
retary of one of our societies wrote us: “In regard 
to your letter of November 17, let me say the So- 
ciety does not care for any of the pamphlets on 
the Declaration of Principles. They do not care 
to start a study club.” 


School Accident Insurance 


A Possible Field of Action 


ACK of interest in the insurance features of 

not a few of our local societies accounts for 
their moribund condition. In fact, each year a 
few of them are dissolved. Their officers and 
members appear incapable of inaugurating new 
policies or of adding to the accepted insurance 
features anything like a social action program. 

In some cases dissolution appears inevitable, be- 
cause the parishes, from which members were re- 
cruited, are no longer capable of sustaining a ben- 
evolent or insurance Society. In other cases soci- 
eties are permitted to die, although under proper 
leadership they could survive and continue to do 
good, particularly by adding new features to the 
old program. Here is a possibility. 

In Iowa, the State Educational Association is 
sponsoring School Accident Insurance for the 
pupils of elementary schools through the eighth 
grade. Briefly, the plan is this: (1) For thirty 
cents a child may be insured for the entire school 
year for any accident occuring while he is partici- 
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Both the Society and the Secretary are at least 
candid; others are likeminded, but will not write 
what they think. They know their attitude to be 
opposed to the serious admonitions the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has addressed to all Cath- 
olics that they should be alert, active, spiritually 
and intellectually prepared to oppose evil in all 
its various manifestations. 

Evidently none of these men ever asks himself 
what his answer will be when the Eternal Judge 
inquires of him what he did to promote the com- 
mon good and to ward off from the Church, so- 
ciety, the family and other divinely ordained in- 
stitutions the results of unbelief and immorality 
which have assumed the proportions of a tidal 


wave in our days. Catholics who have no regard 


for the common good and neglect to promote it 
—commit a sin for which they will be held ac- 
countable. 


pating in any school activity (playground, class- 
room, halls, gymnasium, field trips, extra curric- 
ular activity or catastrophe.) (2) For forty-five 
cents a child may be insured for the entire school 
year for any traffic accident occurring while he 
is walking or riding (school bus or private trans- 
portation) to or from school. Both coverages 
can be had for seventy-five cents for the school 
year. 


This program has been adopted successfully in 
Illinois where nearly a quarter million school chil- 
dren were thus insured last year. It is a worth- 
while program operated on a cost basis. 

Adoption of this insurance feature for the bene- 
fit of children attending parochial schools should 
be granted attention. Insurance of this kind is 
inexpensive and parents would not hesitate to 
avail themselves of the opportunity granted them. 
It is certainly not asking too much of the officers 
of our organizaztions to investigate this oppor- 
tunity to add to the effectiveness of their societies. 


It appears interesting to the Catholic Times, of 
London “that blame for the increase in juvenile 
crime in Britain was thrown back on the parents: 
parental rights are only recognized when some- 
thing goes wrong. The home can be broken up 
for the sake of production; family life can be 


undermined because it’s only the parents who do 
not know what is good for their children, and 
mothers can tisk premature births by remaining 
in industry. Then, when the children get into 
serious mischief, it is the parents who are pti- 
marily to blame. The charge is unfair.” 


Sore ATL: 


Catholic Social Aetion 


(CARDINAL Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, 

has declared that in many parishes of his 
archdiocese, the activities of the parish priests do 
not sufficiently reach the great industrial factories 
which surround Milan. 


He has therefore proposed the institution of bands 
of “Missionary Priests of Work,” who under the laws 
of the Oblate Fathers of San Carlo, but with their own 
canonic family and with their own Superior, will con- 
secrate themselves to this new form of apostolate. Their 
Mother House will be at Milan. 


es the Spanish Diocese of Vitoria, Catholic Ac- 

tion has organized three Biblical Weeks. The 
first was held at Victoria, with a series of lectures 
on biblical subjects, several Bible competitions 
and a great exhibition on the premises of 
the Savings Bank. The exhibition included plans, 
maps, models of the Temple at Jerusalem, sculp- 
ture groups of Gospel scenes, literary works, and 
a great variety of editions of the Bible. 

At church doors and strategic points, stalls were 
set up for the sale of editions of the Bible, some at 
very cheap prices. This effort proved entirely success- 
ful. Similar Weeks were later held at Bilbao and San 
Sebastian, both of which cities lie in the Diocese of 
Vitoria. 


INF long after the close of the first World 

War Cistercienses from Germany settled deep 
in the forests of Brazil. Once there, they found 
malaria the greatest enemy of the poor settlers 
and of themselves. As members of an Order 
which has converted more than one European 
wilderness into farm lands, the monks went to 
work with a will, although they received little aid. 
Now the Monastery of the Holy Cross at Itapor- 
anga, in Sao Paulo State, has been accorded the 
rights of a Priory. 

The Abbott of ancient Himmerod came from Europe 
to install the new Prior, Dom Athanasius. With the 
Abbott a number of monks travelled to Brazil to aid 
the new plantation of Christian culture. If the Priory 
is permitted to develop without interference by enemies 
of the Church, it will conquer the jungle and prove 
a blessing to the country. 


N important ruling made by Bishop William 
J. Hafey, of Scranton, Pa., has not received 
the deserved attention. He issued an order to the 
group, representing Diocesan Charities, to with- 
draw from the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference, 
scheduled to convene at Scranton on November 3, 


REVIEW 


because the League for Planned Parenthood was 
expected to be represented at the sessions. A pro- 
test to the Board of Directors of the conference 
brought the reply that it must maintain “the 
Planned Parenthood right to free speech, just as 
it would the Catholic Charities’ right to free 
speech.” 


The Catholic Light, official organ of the Scranton 
diocese, said in reply: ‘Passing over the impropriety 
of the comparison, this is somewhat similar to giving 
subversive organizations the same right for the same 
reason, when that free speech would be used for the 
destruction of our country.” 


Personalia 


ee first National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 

ence Award for outstanding service to the 
Conference was presented to the Rev. John La- 
Farge, S.J., editor of America, at the recent con- 
vention in La Crosse, Wis., which was addressed 
by Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. 


The scroll accompanying the award recorded Father 
LaFarge’s interest in and assistance to the conference 
and rural life, and said: ‘““Your career has been dis- 
tinguished by zeal for justice and for the rights of the 
down-trodden. Your zeal for justice led you to become 
a champion of sacrial equality, the rights of the work- 
ing man, and peace among nations.” 


Credit Unions 


N increase of $617,157 in combined assets of 

Saskatchewan Credit Union raised assets to 
a total of $7,928,462 on Sept. 30, 1948. In the 
same period, individual membership increased by 
937 to a new high of 37,342, while four new 
Credit Unions formed brought totals to 19 asso- 
ciational, 21 occupational and 167 rural commu- 
nity credit unions in the Province. Share capital 
increased by $361,632 to total $4,919,616; depos- 
its increased by $537,244 to total $2,558,139; and 
cash assets on Sept. 30 totalled $1,809,851. 


Shares in the Saskatchewan co-operative credit so- 
ciety amounted to $763,591, with deposits—including 
cash assets—at $848,369. Investments in government 
bonds amounted to $1,151,820. Loans _ totalling 
$1,553,374 were made during the period—a gain of 
36 per cent over the corresponding 1947 period—to 
bring total loans since organization of the Province’s 
first Credit Union in 1937 to $18,404,170. During 
the 12 month period, ending Sept. 30th, 1948, total 
credit union assets increased by $1,934,042, a gain of 
32 per cent over the previous year. 
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For the Welfare of Fishermen 


pese this year’s fishing season the spirit- 
ual and physical needs of Portuguese fish- 
ermen operating on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland are well attended to by the Portuguese 
Government. -No less than 60 Portuguese trawl- 
ers are fishing on the banks with almost a thou- 
sand men aboard. 

The fleet is accompanied by the hospital supply ship 
“Gil Eannes;” it is the abode of Fr. Alvardo Morgado, 
chaplain to the fleet, who attends to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the men. The hospital ship has a roomy chapel 
and all other facilities for Fr. Mogardo to serve the 
fishermen. 


Boys Town 


Bee have decided to help Fr. 
Thomas Dunlea, of Sydney, N.S. W., to open 
in the six other States of the Australian Com- 
monwealth replicas of the Boys’ Town he found- 
ed in Sydney in 1939. Fr. Dunlea opened his 
first “town” in a garage, from which he moved 
into a small rented cottage. When numbers con- 
tinued to increase he transferred the boys tents on 
Government-owned ground, which was later 
handed over to him. 
Today Boys’ Town has buildings valued at over 
$225,000. About 150 boys live there. In the “town” 


is a costly memorial to the 100 “graduates” who served 
in the Australian Forces during the war. 


Refugees, an International Problem 


OR obvious reasons both our statesmen and 
the press treat the refugee problem created by 
Zionism as if it were a matter of raw eggs. But 
it is real, as the following account from Catholic 
sources reveals. The Higher Council for Arab 
Refugees which met in Cairo in the fall, expressed 
its appreciation for the gift of 2,000 blankets and 
food and clothing made by Archbishop Arthur 
Hughes, Papal Internuncio to Egypt, for distri- 
bution among Arab refugees. Archbishop Hughes 
had previously contributed over $20,000 to aid the 
refugees. With the approach of winter the plight 
of the 472,000 Arab refugees from Palestine be- 
came extremely critical. 
The refugees are receiving really effective aid through 
a Catholic Belgian mission in Palestine, which has taken 
charge of refugees from Nazareth encamped at Baal- 
bek, Syria. The mission now provides 6,000 meals 
daily and gives medical assistance. Bishop Louis Kerk- 


hofs of Liege, Belgium, is president of the mission and 
is providing it with the necessary funds. 
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Self Help and Mutual Help 


AE the annual meeting of the Antigonish 
County Farmers’ Association, held late in. 
the fall of last year, the members were urged to” 
help establish a wool processing plant to serve 
Nova Scotia’s wool growers. A member of the 
Province’s Wool Board told the farmers that a 
levy of one dollar per year for five years from 
every wool producer in the province could fi- 
nance such a project. 

With such a plant, the speaker said, an important 
new industry would be established and it would not 
be necessary for Nova Scotian wool to be sent to pro- 
cessing plants in central Canada, there to be made into 
blankets, rugs and other materials which Nova Scotia 
farmers now have to buy from central Canada. He cited 
the important home craft wool industry that had been 
established in northern Inverness county. 


Marriage Centers 


res exist in England Marriage Centers in- 


tended to grant couples contemplating mar- 
tiage advice and counsel. Bishop Marshall, of 
Salford, refers to them in his Advent Pastoral. 
He says that while some marriage centers are 
doing excellent work, there is no guarantee, how- 
ever, that in most of the centers the advice given 
is consistent with Catholic principles. Conse- 
quently we issue very grave warnings that Cath- 
olics who seek help in such places without first 
consulting their priests may be running grave 
risks to their own souls, to the moral formation 
of their children, and to the Christian perfection 
of their family life. 
“It should not be necessary to remind Catholics,” 
the Bishop continues, “that the first person to give ad- 


vice on matters concerning the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony is the priest...” 


—_—_—_——___. 


Vocational Training 


OR the first time a four-months’ farm mech- 
anics course is being conducted at the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training School, Saskatoon, from 
Nov. 15 to March 18. The course is part of the 
Dominion-Provincial youth training program, con- 
ducted with the aid of the University of Sas- 
katchewan under the direction of the Federal 
Labor Department and the provincial Department 
of Education. 


Designed to develop mechanical skills for use on 
the farm, the new course will provide instruction in 
practical shop work, accompanied by lectures in certain 
subjects. Topics covered will include Operation and 
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Overhaul of gasoline and diesel motors and tractors, 
‘Maintenance and repair of all major types of farm ma- 
chinery, blacksmithing and welding, electrical work, 
and construction and maintenance of farm buildings. 


Victims of Nazi Regime 


PLAQUES have been dedicated in the cemetery 
~~ of St. George’s Church in Bogenhausen, a sub- 
urb of Munich, in memory of two priests and two 
laymen who gave their lives in the struggle 
against Nazi paganism. They were Fr. Alfred 
Delp, S.J., Fr. Hermann Joseph Wehrle, Dr. Franz 
Speer and Baron Ludwig von Leonrod, all form- 
er members of that parish. 


Fr. Delp was executed by the Gestapo shortly before 
ithe end of the war. He left behind writings that some 
day will be accepted as a classic of Catholic heroism in 
the face of death. (His meditations on the Our Father 
written in prison is his spiritual testament.) He gave 
his life,” says the plaque, ‘for a Christian Germany.” 

Fr. Wehrle was arrested because he refused to break 
the seal of confession and to divulge what he had been 
told by Baron von Leonard, an army officer involved 
an a plot against Hitler. Franz Speer, too, engaged 
in resistance activities against the Nazis. He had for- 
merly been in the diplomatic service. 


Collectives 


N a recent occasion, M. Rakosi, one of 
Hungary’s leading Communist and Deputy 
Prime Minister, held up collective farming in the 
Soviet Union as a model to be followed in Hun- 
gary. A change was necessary, he said, in Hun- 
zarian methods of agricultural production; oth- 
=rwise the standard of living would cease to rise 
and all the Communist achievements would be 
=ndangered. 
An agriculture of smallholdings could no longer be 
depended on, and Hungarian prices on world markets 
were far too high. For the last four years the Com- 


munists had had to defend themselves against false 
rumors concerning the nature of collective farming. 


They must now face this propaganda, and the peas- 
ntry must be given the chance to learn about collective 
ugriculture in the Soviet Union, by going there to see 
it, and by studying books and films about it. 


Frost-Repelling Machine 


ee development in the war against sea- 

sonal, crop-crippling frosts was introduced 
or the first time in Hammonton, New Jersey, 
ollowing a meeting of approximately 50 peach 
rrowers and State farm experts. What the grow- 
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ers and experts saw was an infra-red ray-throwing 
machine capable of covering an area of about an 
acte with frost repelling rays. The machine, now 
known under the trade name of “Frost-guard,” 
was developed by the Michigan State College. 
The machine fights frost by warming objects 
which it strikes, thus allowing the crops to throw 
off frost by its own absorbed heat. This is a new 
departure from the old method of trying to 
change the air temperature over the entire crop. 

The experts who have developed Frostguard believe 
that small acreage farms of high crop value will benefit 
most from this new agricultural development; such 
crops as strawberries, blueberries, early tomatoes, flow- 
ers and some peaches, crops on which growers in this 


area depend heavily. The 15 foot high tay-discharger 
takes its power from burning kerosene. 


Transportation 


fee boom in air-freight transport throughout 

Central America was pointed out recently 
when ten planes carrying purebred livestock, pur- 
chased in the United States by the Guatemalan 
Government, were unloaded within a period of 
two weeks at Aurora airport in Guatemala City. 
Off the planes came horses from Texas ranches 
and jacks from Missouri, hogs, Brahma bulls, 
sheep and goats, dairy cattle and beef animals, 
and a Shetland pony. 

The distribution of these animals through the rich 
agricultural sections of the Republic is an important 
step in the program to improve the local livestock in- 
dustry. These were not the first animals to be flown 
into Central America. Hundreds have been brought 
in by air. Most planes flying freight into this region 
are equipped to transport animal passengers in safety 
and comfort. 


Aerial Photography 


Ne PEL 4,000 square miles of 
Saskatchewan have been photographed dutr- 
ing 1948 by the natural resources aerial photo- 
graphic section to facilitate development of pro- 
vincial resources, according to a recent report by 
the provincial Minister of Resources. As far as 
is known, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Ontario are the only provincial governments hav- 
ing aerial photographic sections in operation. 
Aerial photography has begun to play an important 
part in studying flood control measures in Saskatche- 
wan, and in addition has been used for land assessment 
and in planning development of wooded areas for farm 
purposes. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


OUR UNKNOWN HEROS 


HE salt of the earth,” Thomas Carlyle called 
T men who labored faithfully and unobserved 
by a world which, to quote a German-French poet, 
Chamisso, adore those who oppress it. 

Among the Catholic pioneers in our country 
there were many who conformed to the Scotch- 
man’s ideal. One such individual was a Broth- 
er in the Society of Jesus, the outline of whose 
life was written for us by the late Fr. P. F. Sialm, 
S.J., himself an Indian missionary of rare ability 
and many virtues. A native of the Grisson, he 
could appreciate the homely virtues of a man such 
as Brother Schilling. 

This sturdy individual was born in the Sauer- 
land, Germany, on November 11, 1856. He was, 
therefore, of Nether-Saxon stock. In the days 
when the craft-spirit was still alive in his native 
land, he learned the trade of a stonemason and 
the ability acquired served him in good stead on 
the missions. His occupation was well suited to 
his person. Handling heavy stones and mixing 
cement were for him a pleasure. John had, how- 
ever, received sufficient schooling in his boyhood 
days to enable him to read and write German tol- 
erably well. He had an inclination for mathe- 
matics, which he cultivated to the end of his life. 
He liked to peep into mathematical books more 
than into other books during recreation. Grass- 
hoppers and radio noise would “get on his 
nerves” and he wished for an ax to smash them. 

Having come to America, John found work in 
Prairie du Chien at the time when Father Jutz in- 
tended to begin the Sioux Missions. He was re- 
cetved as a Candidate by Father Behrens of 
the German Buffalo Mission in 1888. When Fr. 
Jutz was ready to make a beginning with Holy 
Rosary Mission, South Dakota, Mr. John Schilling 
was sent there, in 1888. He laid the stone foun- 
dations for the large main building of the new 
Mission. 

The Indians watched him at work and were 
astonished how easily John handled big, heavy 
stones with his powerful hands. Gloves were un- 
known to him at work. What aroused the In- 
dians’ attention most were his large feet or his 
large shoes. With a smile they called him: “‘Si- 
la”—"little foot,” until finally the real earnest 
name was given to him: “Si-tanka,” Big Foot. 


Big feet needed big shoes. But in no store 
could No. 12 shoes be bought. Nobody in the 


country ever called for No. 12 shoes. John Schil- 
ling had worn out his shoes and it was nearly im-- 
possible to get new shoes for him in those early 

days on the frontier. 

After the foundations had been laid, Mr. John. 
Schilling returned to Prairie du Chien to make 
his Novitiate for one year; then he went back to 
the Dakota Missions, where he worked for many 
years in both Missions, Holy Rosary and St. Fran- 
cis, a faithful Brother, willing for any kind of 
heavy work. Wells had to be dug by hand to 
obtain water from enormous depths. One well 
at St. Francis was 270 feet deep, dug out by 
Brothers. Br. Schilling bricked them out with 
great skill and care. 

Work out in the camps had to be done by the 
Brothers. Br. Schilling was invariably one to be 
called upon. These new Stations were far out. 
St. Joseph’s at Bear Creek was nearly ninety miles 
from Holy Rosary Mission. Once he was left 
out there alone with a team to come home with, 
when the work had been done. Br. Schilling 
wanted to be sure not te be left alone on the 
farflung prairie. He feared the bronchos might 
play a trick on him when stopping. There was 
nothing to tie the team to during lunch time on 
the way. But Br. Schilling had foreseen the diffi- 
culty. He had taken along a big post which he 
would set in the ground to tie his team to. This 
saved the situation. Runaways of bronchos on the 
prairie were of common occurrence with the mis- 
sionaries. Br. Schilling solved that question with 
his big extra post. 

Brother Schilling filled a very important po- 
sition at the Missions. Heavy work was his lot 
and he never complained. And solid was the 
work he performed. He built to stay. When St. 
Francis Mission burned to the ground in 1916, 
all brick chimneys Br. Schilling had put up stood 
immovable when all the frame building sank in 
ashes. 

In 1897-98 Br. Schilling helped to build the 
Church at Holy Rosary. All of the brickwork was 
his job. From here he was called to Cleveland 
to help build St. Stanislaus Novitiate. But the 
Sioux Missions were not forgotten. He returned to 
Dakota in spite of a heavy rupture to do much 
stone masonry at his advanced age. Br. Schilling 
could not spare himself. 


Quietly he went about and found work for him- 
self at a hundred jobs. His debility increased, un- 
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til he could scarcely rest day or night. Terrible 


_ headaches came on which were a heavy cross in 


the last years of his life. Nevertheless, at 75 
years he still went out into Missions and Stations 
to do heavy work, which at times lasted for 
months, in lonely places where there was no ac- 
comodations of any kind. Much of his cement 
work will last for many years to come. 

The words of St. Bernard: erigere muros et 
negligere mores, did not apply to him. Br. Schil- 
ling was exact in the performance of his religious 
exercises. He was charitable and kind, a good- 
hearted soul, most willing to spend his life in 
the service of the Missions in all poverty. Priva- 
tions did not disturb him. Hard work did not 
frighten him. He was dependable in his work. 
In the community he took part in the recreation 
and games. He even could sing humorous songs 
to cheer up his fellow Brothers, but for movies 
and radio he felt a dislike which seemed to call 
for taking an axe to smash these nuisances with. 

Many Sioux Indians will long remember Si- 
Tanka and the Mission boys who worked with him 
always speak of Br. Schilling with respect and 
love and are proud of having learned “‘all kinds 
of stone and cement work” from him. 

The last years of Br. Schilling’s life were spent 
at Florissant, Mo. But he never was rid of his 
oppressive headaches. Undoubtedly he gathered 
many merits which he offered up for the Missions. 
When the Master summoned him to his reward, 
he was willing to follow this last call with perfect 
resignation. Such was the career, hidden from 
the world, of a simple Brother in the Society of 
Jesus. One of the many who have labored in the 
cause of Christian civilization. 


Prejudice: An Eternal Evil 


S an addition to our collection of books, 
published in the days when Knownothing- 
ism exerted a powerful influence on the minds of 
Americans, the Bureau has acquired some letters 
written in that era. The individuals who com- 
posed them are of no importance but their opin- 
ions reflect the spirit of the Knownothing Move- 
ment which, in some instances, resulted in vio- 
lence to priests and laymen and the destruction 
of churches. 
Evidently, E. P. Howe, was a New England 


youth of average intelligence and schooling. He 
seems to have left his native town, possibly, Row- 


“ley, Mass., for the industrial city of Lynn. It is 
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from there he wrote on a Sunday evening in April, 
some time about 1848, to ‘“‘a respected friend,” a 
Mr. Dole, regarding certain experiences in his new 
environment. He says: 

“I arrived in Lynn in safety on the same day I 
left Rowley and have engaged to work a short 
time at 6 shillings per day for the same man I 
worked for last fall, P. T. Woodbury. 

“This forenoon I attended the Catholic Church. 
When we first arrived the priest was in a side 
room pardoning sins (?). The door was thronged 
with women, kneeling and muttering to them- 
selves. In a short time he came out—when two 
boys, of about twelve years, robed in white, light- 
ed two wax candles, which were burned all 
through the service. He then with the assistance 
of the boys drew on his white robe, and com- 
menced the service in Latin; after he had gone 
through certain ceremonies, the congregation bow- 
ing, standing, and kneeling at intervals, he 
threw over his shoulders a very beautifully 
trimmed and varigated garment, I don’t know it’s 
name. It was not proper that this garment should 
touch the floor, I suppose, for when he knelt 
the boys took hold of the corners and held it up! 
Everything was in Latin until their sermon. That 
was in plain English. I will give an example as 
nearly as memory serves me: 

““T am a terrible man to scold, but I don’t like 
to begin; if I do, I can wither a man almost to 
nothing! I could single out men in this house who 
have steady employment and good wages, who 
have never given anything for my support, but 
for the present I leave them to conscience, and 
may they be scathed as the lightning does the oak 
of a hundred years!’ 

“Such is a sample of his preaching and there 
were nearly four hundred who were gulled out 
of their money by such threats. Many undoubt- 
edly believe themselves to be doing God’s work. 
O! what humbuggers! 

“I came away more than ever convinced of 
what I have often said, “This is a curious world.’ 

“In the afternoon I attended the Quakers’ 
meeting. It was about an hour and a half, and 
not an audible word was spoken from the com- 
mencement to the close. 

“Again I say, ‘This is a curious world!’ I have 
written now more than you can tead, so I close 
desiring an answer full of all that has happened 
since I. left.” 

On the following day, April 9, a Monday, 
Howe continued the letter, but his statements con- 
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cern entirely occurences of daily life and the ex- 
citing question of the day, emigration to Cali- 
fornia: 

“Having a leisure moment I will fill the re- 
mainder of the sheet. I am boarding at an old 
place, pay $2.80 for board and washing, and room 
with an old acquaintance and work with the same 
men I have worked with before, so it seems like 
home. 

“There was a barn burned in South D. on Sat- 
urday night—on Sunday night, a slaughter house 
and two barns—work of rogues. Today there has 
been much smoke in that direction—perhaps an- 
other fire. A man was knocked down the other 
night and robbed of $250, some chaps belonging 
here have been taken up. Hundreds have gone 
to California, but I am not going by any means.” 

The writer was by no means evil minded; he 
was the product of an environment permeated 
with a loathing for the cross, hate for popery and 
suspicion of the Church. Lack of understanding 
of Catholic doctrines and institutions still pre- 
vails; but since the quoted letter was written one 
hundred years ago much prejudice has been over- 
come. However, a good deal remains to be done 
in this regard in order that all Americans of good 
will may unite their efforts to promote the com- 
mon good. 


Collectanea 


O the excellent parish histories written by 

him, Fr. Albert Kleber, O.S.B., has added the 
story of “St. Pius Parish, Troy, Indiana, a Centen- 
ary History, 1847-1947.” 

It is a fascinating story which begins, not in 
1847, but many years earlier with the coming of 
families from Kentucky. The author says on this 
score: 

“The fact that several good Catholic Kentucky 
names, such as Lyons, Wilcox, Jarboe and John- 
son occur in the earlier history of Troy—names 
that are found also in the earliest Catholic records 
of baptisms performed at Troy—reveals that the 
Catholic religion was enshrined in hearts and 
homes in and about the town years before the 
Catholics organized into a ‘religious community’.” 

The twelve pages Fr. Albert devotes to describ- 
ing the environment and background of St. Pius’ 
Parish may well serve as a pattern to be followed 
by others. The closing words of the chapter illus- 
trated the author’s purpose: 


“This is the soil and the atmosphere in which 
St. Pius’ Parish took root and developed, but be- 
sides fostering its own religious life, contributed — 
its share to the economic, social, civic and political 
life of the community.” 

For, after all, a Catholic parish does not ride 
on a cloud; its foundations should be solidly laid _ 
in the environment assigned to it by Providence. 


It appears from the life of Bishop Francis Pat- 
rick Kenrick, by Fr. Hugh J. Nolan, recently pub- 
lished, that in 1839, while on a tour of visitation, 
he visited Erie, Pa., “where the Germans had 
erected a wooden frame church building which 
he refused to dedicate until the title had been 
transferred to him.” The trustees on their part 
added the condition “‘that the church was to be for 
the use of the Germans and that the priest in 
charge was to use German in preaching.” 


With this episode in mind, this excellent man 
and Bishop noted in his Diary: 


“There is some evidence here of an indocile 
spirit; for on the very day of visitation some of | 
them assembled in the church building, singing 
hymns and had a service according to their own 
custom apart from the priest and bishop. I was 
quite unwilling therefore to be involved at all 
in these affairs, except insofar as I could save 
them from schism.” 


Father Nolan adds the Bishop’s interesting ob- — 
servation: ‘“These Germans indeed are very good - 
people, and most sincere in their love of religion; — 
but some are erratic and too stubborn in holding — 
their own peculiar ways.” | 


The structure, thrown across the Mississippi _ 
River at Prairie Du Chien, by the genius of a — 
German ship-weight, is referred to in the first . 
chapter of “History Passed This Way,” by Aug- | 
ust Derleth, published in the Milwaukee Sentinel — 
in weekly installments. | 

“Out of Prairie Du Chien have come such wide; | 
ly known people,” the writer says, “as John Law- | 
ler, the philanthropist, Dr. P. L. Scanlan, his-— 
torian; Barbara Bedford, the cinema star, and 
Michael Spettel, the Bavarian designer of the 
famed Pontoon Bridge of the Milwaukee Road, 
built in 1874, and still spanning the Mississippi 
between Prairie Du Chien and McGregor, Iowa.” » 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


Hellriegel, Very Rev. Martin B. Vine and Branches, 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1948. 

Das, Sonya Ruth. American Woman in Modern Mar- 
mae Philosophical Library, New York, 


McNamara, Robt. F. A Century of Grace, St. Mary’s 
; Church, Corning, New York, 1948. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Rev. R. The Three Ages of 
the Interior Life, Vol. II, B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1948. 

Scanlan, Cora Carroll, A. M. and Charles L. Second 
, Latin, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1948. 
Hicks, J. R., M.A., B.Litt., The Theory of Wages, Peter 

Smith, New York, 1948. 


Reviews 


Hamel-Stier, Angela. Franz Von Sales. Ein Lebens- 
bild, F. Schéningh, Wiirzburg, 1946, 135 pp. 


tee spite of all obstacles put in their way, Catholic 
letters in Germany have been uninterruptedly active 
throughout the years. To the literature on Francis of 
Sales alone almost one contribution annually has been 
added since the fateful year, 1934. The books were 
by Fr. Rotter (1935), A. Hamel-Stier, Mich. Miller 
(1937), Reisinger (1938), Reinh. Schneider (1941), 
O. Karrer, H. Federer (1943). One of the first works 
on the Saint to be published in the after-war period is 
Franz von Sales, again by the present author. It is the 
first German biography of the Saint. It is not hagi- 
ography, it is modern biography; but the purely human 
approach leads to the height of austerely religious ex- 
perience. 

The central chapter, called Liebe und Freundschaft, 
describing the intimate friendship of Saint Francis and 
Saint Johanna of Chantal, is set between chapters on his 
principal literary works, the Philothea and the Theoti- 
mus. The life of the Bishop of Annecy, in Savoy, is 
presented in a few concentrated chapters, each chapter 
being focussed on one situation, one episode, instead 
of enumerating every minor event of his life in suc- 
cession. But every chapter evidences the outstanding 
quality of this man, his human kindness, his serene 
willingness to combine all the currents of his time in 
one synthesis: Renaissance and Counter-Reformation, 
asceticism and science, politics and piety, humanism and 
mysticism. He is so eager for syntheses that one is at 
times tempted to call him prone to compromises. M/t 
den beiden Worten, die ich Euch so oft ans Herz gelegt 
habe: ‘Nichts verlangen-nichts abschlagen’, hab ich alles 
gesagt. ; 

Many familiar names from the pages of universal 
history, names of kings and cardinals and leaders of 
great movements, such as Vincent de Paul and Riche- 
lieu, are intricately woven into this life that was far 
from tranquil or narrow. The author succeeds in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of a wide horizons. In the end, 
the reader quits the book in possession of memories to 
be cherished, of time and of space. The comparatively 
short biography has great inner dimensions. One feels 
the so well informed biographer must have been devoted 


to her hero for a long time, but also that, as the Saint’s 


determined disciple, she is capable of following him 
to the lonely heights of mysticism. She sees the latitude 
of the Salesian foundations against a- colorful back- 
ground of time, but the altitude of the Salesian spirit 
sub specie aeternitatis. 
NorsertT Furst 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Houck, Rev. Frederick A. Man’s Triumph with God 
in Christ. (B. Herder Book Co.) 


The title of this book reveals both the true objective 
of human action and the means absolutely necessary for 
the attainment of that objective. Man’s true destiny is 
the beatific vision. To the philosopher and to the the- 
ologian this means the stable possession of perfect good, 
the infinite God. To the unlettered and to the unfold- 
ing intellect of childhood it means attainment of eternal 
happiness in the home of God, our Father. 

First in importance for man in his effort to satisfy 
his desire for happiness is knowledge of God and love 
of God. Human happiness cannot be divorced from 
the knowledge and love of God. 

The history of philosophy clearly demonstrates the 
fact that no philosopher, no theologian is comparable 
to St. Thomas in marshalling logically the main proofs 
from reason for the existence of God. In the first 
chapter of Rev. Fr. Houck’s book, “Man’s Triumph 
with God in Christ,’ there is an excellent selection of 
the various passages in which St. Thomas proves from 
philosophy the existence of God. In making use of St. 
Thomas the author does not argue merely from author- 
ity. He gives citations in profusion to induce an un- 
derstanding of the soundness and conclusiveness of 
these arguments. The effect produced by this first chap- 
ter is final. No one who is intellectually honest can 
deny the existence of God as proven from reason. Each 
one of the “five ways’ of St. Thomas is given as a 
clear proof of God. There may be mental preference 
for any one of these proofs, but there is one proof that 
lends itself naturally to the inquisitive impulse of each 
and everyone of us. The human intellect is led to a 
consideration of eternal values from sense perception 
of the marvels of nature and from a study of order in 
motions of the heavenly bodies. ‘The watch has yet to 
be made that will keep time for a single day as accurate- 
ly as the earth is known to have done for 2000 years.” 
No wonder it is that the stars proclaim to all intelligent 
beings: ‘The hand that made us is Divine.” So thought 
the wise men of old; so thought St. Ignatius of Loyola 
when he exclaimed: ‘Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 
So, too, must every sincere seeker of eternal truth pro- 
claim all created things from God and for God. 

“Man’s triumph with God” must be “in Christ.” 
Therefore even as man must strive to know God so 
also must man strive to know Christ and the divine 
revelation of the Son of God. ‘‘For this was I born 
and for this came I into the world: that I should give 
testimony of the truth.” (Jn. 18:37). The greatest of 
God’s works is the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us’’ is 
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a mystery that transcends human understanding. But 
paradoxically it is a mystery that reveals God’s infinite 
love and God’s infinite mercy. 

Scientists admit that they know very little concerning 
the marvels of nature, the works of God the Creator. 
One scientist with the humility of real intellectual great- 
ness has said: ‘I feel like a child picking up here and 
there little pebbles on the shore of God's creation.’ 
Why then should men be surprised because they cannot 
understand the greatest of God’s works, the Incarnation? 
“Unless you become as little childern you cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ But this is exactly what the ra- 
tionalists refuse to do; they are too proud to be called 
the children of God. In their pride of intellect they 
place themselves apart from any need of supernatural 
help. Blind leading the blind to disaster, even as the 
Nazi leader who boasted: ‘““We have nothing to learn 
from the teaching of Jesus Christ’. 

Supernatural revelation is not only possible, it is a 
necessary means to man’s supernatural destiny. The 
end is supernatural, and so also must be the means to 
that end. ‘It was necessary for man’s salvation that 
there should be a knowledge revealed of God besides 
philosophical science built up by human reason’. (Sum- 
ma 1a,q1,a41.). The advantages of revelation are 
clear to human intelligence——God can neither deceive 
or be deceived; the necessity is apparent to any one who 
uses reason and honestly follows through that reason 
to the necessary conclusion. (Contra Gentiles, Bk. IV, 
ch. 54). So it is that the supreme act of the mind is 
to know God, and to know and believe Him whom 
God has sent Jesus Christ, Our Redeemer. 

Another step in the attainment of eternal happiness 
is submission to the will of the Redeemer. Christ 
founded a Church as guardian of His revealed truth 
and as a channel of graces to be obtained through re- 
ception of His sacraments. ‘Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I shall build My Church’. As little children 
we must submit to the guidance and ministrations of 
Peter and his successors who hold the place of Christ 
in our midst. The authority of Christ’s Church, and 
the power of the priesthood have been established most 
conclusively. “The most obscure priest in Christen- 
dom can prove that he has obtained his power and au- 
thority from Jesus Christ Our Lord through His apos- 
tles and their successors”. And it is only in union with 
the vicar of Christ that bishops, priests and the faith- 
ful will have full possession of the means ordained 
by Christ as the true way to eternal life. 

Union with Christ and His Church is membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. To be a true member 
of the Mystical Body one must live not only according 
to precepts of the natural moral law but also according 
to God’s will as laid down in the Sacred Scriptures, and 
as taught by Christ. Graces both sanctifying and actual 
are necessary in the living members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. And the Church as custodian of the sacraments 
which confer Sanctifying grace, is the unifying prin- 
ciple of sanctity. 

St. Paul tells us that man is incapable of understand- 
ing, of imagining the joy of union with God in heay- 
en. Various comparisons have been made to show what 
does take place when man adorned with supernatural 
powers is raised to the supernatural state of Blessed- 
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ness. A man born blind and later attaining the power 
of sight; a person who has seen a garden of flowers in 
twilight, enjoying later that beautiful display of colors 
in the bright daylight,— these comparisons are weak 
strivings towards an understanding of the meaning of 
Beatitude. 
man to conceive the joy that God has prepared for those 
who love Him’. The gospel is a message of joy,—joy 
in the assurance of God’s providence guiding every step 
of the way to eternity; joy of membership in the Mysti- 
cal Body; joy in the resurrection of Christ's body as 
a confirmation of our own sin and death. 

The whole narrative of Father Houck is an exortation 
to man to rise above the trials and tribulations of time 
and to go forward courageously, joyfully towards the 
knowledge of God and union with God which will 
lead most certainly to everlasting happiness with the 
children of God. The theme of this encouraging and 
consoling work of Father Houck is the same as that of 
the discourse of Christ at the Last Supper: “Let not 
your hearts be sad, I have overcome the world”. Even 
as the Master has conquered sin and death, so too will 
those who know and love Him enter into the joy of 
the Lord. . 

J. M. LENHART, O.Cap. 


Hemphill, Dom Basil, O.S.B. The Joy of Serving God, 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., Pp. 194, 
$2.50. 

The subjects that form the chapters of this book were 
given as conferences to Religious. They are twenty in 
number to which are added one each on Clothing and 
Solemn Profession. The worthwhileness of this tract 
does not consist in the choice of subjects, indeed the 
titles could be termed trite, but in the splendid exposi- 
tion they offer on the subjects treated. Christ Within 
Us, Obedience and Silence, The Sacred Passion, Mental 
Prayer, Detachment, Humility, Charity, etc., how often 
have religious heard conferences on these themes. But 
I doubt if one often reads so fresh an exposition of, 
for example, Mental Prayer. The author evidently has 
in mind, though he does not give formal expression to 
it, the conviction that religious may have a very im- 
perfect appreciation of the relationship between medita- 
tion and Mental Prayer. To remove this haziness he 
strives and with such success that readers should feel 
greatly encouraged to work for proficiency in this 
supreme end of religious life. Imagination and intel- 
lect may not be made an end in themselves; their duty 
is to prepare the soul for union with God through acts 
of the will. Also are they to assist the soul in awaiting 
the operation of the Holy Spirit dwelling within it. 

There can be no doubt but that the author has 
achieved the end he sought to attain, namely, to offer 
encouragement to religious in their effort to establish 
union with God and to sustain it throughout their lives. 
The book will serve best, I believe, for community spir- 
itual reading, though individuals may profitably persue 
it for themselves. It is recommended also to those chos- 
en souls who in a busy world have succeeded in becom- 
ing more than usually prayerful and who give much 
time to union with God. 


Rev. W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
Denver, Colorado 


But “it hath not entered into the mind of 
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Hon. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New Vionken Nemes 
C. V. President; Very Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


WELCOME TO FATHER VICTOR SUREN 


Co-Director, Central Bureau 


Bae circumstances have not yet permitted Rev. 


Fr. Victor Suren to begin his labors at the Cen- 


tral Bureau of the Central Verein, the official announce- 
ment of his having been released by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter to engage in what his Excel- 
lency called his “new apostolate’’ has been published. 
Hence we are in the happy position to inform the mem- 
bers of the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union that the most vexing question the 
Committee on Social Action has been obliged to face 
since its inception in 1907 has been solved. Try as 
they would, it seemed impossible to discover a man 
endowed with the qualifications needed to carry on 
the program inaugurated over four decades ago and 
developed in the course of years in spite of changed 


conditions. 


Long interested in our organizations and a promoter 
of our endeavors, Rev. Fr. Suren was fortunately found 
willing to accept the call to devote his energies to as- 
sist in directing the Bureau’s course of action and to in- 
tensify its activities. Amd it must be considered provi- 
dential that Archbishop Ritter did not refuse to release 


so capable and active a priest from parish work in or- 


der that he would be able to devote himself whole- 


heartedly to the CV’s Central Bureau. This decision 
on the part of his Excellency honors our organization 
and should stimulate every officer and member to new 
efforts in a cause that calls for intelligent, concerted 
action at this time. Archbishop Ritter’s consent was 
predicated on the conviction that, “The continuation 
of the fine work of the Bureau’’—to use his own 
words, ‘is needed more today than ever.” 

These words of approval should act as a clarion call. 
Together with the fact that we have obtained in Father 
Suren an able and devoted champion of Catholic So- 
cial Action, they should encourage that small band of 
ever faithful members, who never hesitated to make 
sacrifices for the cause, while the lukewarm should feel 
it would be shameful to continue to remain passive. 
No words of thanks on our part for his action would 
prove as acceptable to Archbishop Ritter, we are quite 
certain, as the knowledge that his understanding and 
encouragement have brought forth fruit. Fr. Suren too 
should be made to feel that all hands are stretched out 
to welcome him, with the promise of faithful colabor- 
ation of every effort he may engage in. 


F, P. KENKEL 
Director Central Bureau 
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Round Letter to Secretaries 


URING January, a communication was addressed 
D to the more than nine hundred societies affiliated 
with the Catholic Central Verein by the newly-appointed 
Co-Director of the Central Bureau, Rev. Victor Suren. 
Enclosed with the letter were copies of the Bureau's 
Annual Report and our latest Free Leaflet, No. 97, 
“Pius XII to the City and the World.” Fr. Suren asks 
that Secretaries “carefully read both and bring them 
to the attention of your Society.” 

The letter continues: “In the Report you will find 
a detailed account of the achievements of the Central 
Bureau. Each and every one of the diversified activi- 
ties of the Bureau, you will note, contributes in its own 
way to the furtherance of the Catholic cause. A knowl- 
edge of these activities will sustain the interest of active 
members and create new interest in others.” Fr. Suren 
suggests that Societies should ask their spiritual direct- 
ors to discuss and comment on the contents of the 
free leaflets before meetings of the organizations. 


Spiritual Directors Lead 


N this issue of SJR (p. 348) we tell of a certain 

society that turned down rather brusquely our offer 
to supply copies of the Declaration of Principles for 
distribution among its members or at the church door. 
Fortunately, there are other societies more appreciative 
than the one referred to. Thus, there came to us out 
of Arkansas a letter stating: 

“Your interesting and instructive letter was read and 
discussed at the last meeting of St. Joseph’s Mutual Aid 
Society. I was delegated to write and thank you for the 
letter and asked to tell you we should like to have 1000 
copies of the Declaration of Principles, adopted at the 
Central Verein’s last National Convention held in Aug- 
ust.” 

This communication was addressed to us by the Pas- 
tor who was evidently approached by the officers of the 
society in accordance with our suggestion to the secre- 
tary. 


Let us state in this connection that the Pastor of St. 
Francis De Sales Parish at St. Louis, Fr. Aloysius A. 
Wempe, discusses the Principles over a number of 
months at monthly meetings of St. Francis De Sales 
Society. In addition, Fr. Wempe publishes the Dec- 
larations in his parish Messenger. The December is- 
sue of the publication states: “We are printing this 
month one of the Resolutions adopted at the Conven- 
tion of the Central Verein, held in Milwaukee in the 
month of August, 1948. We believe this Resolution 
to be very timely.” The Declaration referred to has 
for its title “Advice to Labor.” 

We are confident many of the priests would be will- 
ing to discuss the Declarations with the members of so- 
cieties or to publish them serially. Moreover, most of 
the Declarations would be well adapted for publication 
in local papers. A member might address himself to 
the editor and continue by quoting the Declaration 
either in full or to the extent necessary for his purpose. 

There is famine in the world of a kind that is far 


more dangerous and deadly even than that produced by 
a lack of food. Vast numbers of humanity lack 
knowledge of sound moral and religious principles. If 
Catholics are like ‘dumb dogs not able to bark (Isa. 56. ° 
10)” from whence is light to come to a distracted world - 
and misguided people! 


Guild News 


ce in the Maternity Guild is growing slowly 
but steadily. Fr. Edwin Dunne, C.SS.R., who 1s at 
present in Rome, has written an article on the Guild, 
correct in every detail, which has been published in the 
Australian Catholic Record for Clergy and Religious. 
Not long ago, Rev. Fr. Cronin, of San Francisco, ad- 
dressed a Clergy Conference in that city on the same 
subject. Father Gavin, O.S.A., who is pursuing studies 
at the Catholic University of America, intends to write 
a thesis on the Guild. Moreover, an inquiry has been 
received by Fr. J. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., from Nova 
Scotia; we can think of no better soil in which to plant 
this institution than the Maritime Province where co- | 
operative efforts, devoted to a less sacred purpose, have | 
flourished. 


Our own people, who were privileged to become the 
champions of this noble cause, are not playing well the | 
role assigned to them by divine Providence. They act 
very much like the men who were invited to participate 
in the marriage feast and who excused themselves be- | 
cause they were too busy with other things. 


Gives Closing Prayer at Inaugural 
Ceremonies 


pa Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Jefferson City, Mo., 
Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, is well known | 
among our members and others for his vigilance regard- | 
ing legislation touching on problems of a moral nature. © 
No doubt it is his quiet, unassuming and forceful in- 
fluence through the years which led to the request that’ 
he give the benediction at the inaugural ceremonies on - 
January 10, when Governor Forrest Smith assumed the + 
duties of his office. The prayer recited by Msgr. Vogel-- 
weid before the audience of 3,000 persons in at- : 
tendance was as follows: : 

Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the blessings: 
which Thou in Thy infinite goodness and loving kind-- 
ness hast in such great abundance bestowed upon us: 
fellow citizens and public servants of our beloved Mis-- 
souti. We would with Thy divine assistance, which. 
we beg of Thee, manifest and prove our gratitude by: 
humble obedience to Thy holy will in both our private: 
and our public life. We recall the words of the Psalm-- 
ist, “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep the city the: 
guard keeps watch in vain” (Ps. cxxvi). Our inspired! 
forefathers have selected for our state motto the blessed! 
words: “Salus populi suprema lex esto”—“May the: 
welfare of the people ever be the supreme law.”” Unto: 
this end grant we beseech Thee, O Holy Spirit of 
God, to our public servants light to discern and aid and! 
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courage to execute Thy holy will in their respective of- 
fices. May all enacted laws reflect Thine own eternal 
law, which alone gives assurance of peace and happi- 
ness. May we and all our fellow cititzens, motivated 
by deep respect for civil authority and genuine love for 
our state, ever render ready obedience. Inspired as we 
are by this auspicious occasion, and appreciating as we 
do the manifold blessings we of Missouri and of the 
United States of America are enjoying, we pray that we 
may by our grateful obedience to Thy law and the laws 
of our state and country merit Thy abiding love and 
Protection. In this spirit we publicly rededicate our- 


selves to Thy service and to the service of our state and 


of our fellow citizens unto our greater well-being on 
earth and our eternal salvation and unto Thy greater 
honor and glory through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


The Bureau’s Relief Program 


ONT letters received from Germany testify 

to the value of food packages, addressed to priests, 
institutions, or the official Caritas for distribution 
among needy families and individuals: 


“Having conferred with the Caritas-Committee, I 
gave one of the packages received from you to a poor 
family and the other to St. Vincent’s Home for Chil- 
dren. There was much joy over both consignments. 
Due to the currency reform, many families have no 
money left, and therefore cannot buy even the neces- 
sities of life.” 


An old priest, an expellee, now residing in Holstein, 
informs us: “I am once more in the happy position to 
aid poor confreres and Sisters. Unfortunately only 
letters of ordinary weight may be sent into the Russian 
Zone. (The border is not far from where this priest 
resides.) It is there want is particularly great.” To 
this information the writer adds: “My parish (meaning 
the one which he was driven from) is scattered all over 
Germany. We hope that God may make the return 
to our beloved Silesia possible some day.” 


A large number of German priests, particularly those 
who were driven out of their former homes in the East, 
are in need of clothing. To one of them, Professor F. 
E., now in charge of a parish on the Mosel, the Bu- 
reau had sent several packages of apparel, receipt of 
which was acknowledged with the following statement: 


“Your consignment of two cassocks, some underwear 


and soap has reached me. The cassocks are still very 
serviceable and please me greatly. They fit well. The 
underwear is excellent, because my church is so cold; 
we received no coal and this village has no communal 
forest (on which it could draw on for wood. Ed. S/R.) 
Hence, what you have sent me will prove of great help, 
particularly during the long hours to be spent in the 
confessional. Therefore a hearty: God reward your 
kindness !”’ 

The writer states, potatoes and vegetables were now 


more plentiful, and since he also kept a few chickens 
and had eggs, he no longer suffered hunger. But oil, 


‘fat, cocoa, sugar and shaving soap as well as toilet 


| , 
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soap were still scarce. “However I will not and should 
not complain; I am far better situated than millions 
of refugees. Moreover, I am happy that it is possible 
for me to be still useful in my old days. There are nine 
nected souls entrusted to me and I try hard to serve 
them.” 


The writer formerly lectured in a well known Ger- 
man University. 


A quilt, donated by the Waterbury branch of the 
NCWU, and sent to Germany by the Bureau, has eli- 
cited the grateful recognition of a man of distinguished 
ancestry. Having referred to the “fine large comforter, 
which I, a poor refugee from eastern Upper-Silesia have 
just received as a gift from you,” the writer states: ‘You 
have made me most happy! I am seventy-three years 
old and the son of a former president of the old Ger- 
man Reichstag, one of the leaders of Catholic Ger- 
many, Count I was the owner of a fine estate 
in Upper Silesia, but in the month of January, 1945, I 
was forced to leave within two hours and have lost 
everything. My home was completely ransacked. May 
our dear Lord reward your love and kindness!” 


It is not necessary to quote the name of the writer, 
but his father was indeed an outstanding man in Catho- 
lic Germany at a time when the Center Party was the 
champion of freedom of religion and education and of 
sound social reforms. 


From the British Cameroons the Vicar Apostolic, 
Most Reverend Patrick Rogan, sent us the snap shot of 
a German boy acquaintance, together with the follow- 
ing remarks, which, in the beginning, refer to the lad’s 
father: 

“As I said in a previous letter, Mr. K........ does not 
complain. He does say that they will be fortunate, and 
grateful to God, if they can get a crust as a Christmas 
present for their children. But do you not think that 
poor young Theodore is far too tall and thin and anemic 
and too starved for a growing boy! Is it not terrible 
to contemplate what skeletons men and women will 
be 30 years hence? How can boys and girls starved 
from babyhood, produce healthy children! Millions of 
boys and girls like poor Theodore, just long under- 
nourished beanstalks! And many more millions even 
worse off. And poor A........ the young teacher, who 
hopes that poor pagan penniless Cameroons can help 
feed and clothe her 102 school children! It is all so 
heartbreaking.” 

Thus the warm-hearted Bishop who, although his po- 
sition has its difficulties, feels for the destitute people 
whom he happens to know. We in America do not 
merely enjoy plenty, but waste money shamefully on 
luxuries and neglect to aid our starving and ill clad 
co-religionists in certain European countries as we 
should. What conditions are, appears from the com- 
munication of the General Secretary of the British 
Friends Service Council, published late in the fall for 
the purpose of obtaining a million pieces of clothing 
for relief purposes. The communication states: 

“Such factors as Poland’s partial recovery and the 
currency reform in Germany should not blind us to the 
continuing need of millions. ‘For more than half the 
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population,’ writes a relief worker in Austria, ‘there 
are simply no clothes to buy. Who can afford a month s 
income for a shoddy suit or a dress that won’t wash? 
In Poland shoes are beyond almost everybody's reach: 
‘I saw some boys’ shoes in a shop window today priced 
at 9,000 zloties. A warehouseman gets 2,500 zloties 
a month, a clerk from 3,000 to 6,000.’ In Germany 
millions of refugees from East Prussia, Silesia and Pom- 
erania are still eking out a bare existence in camps and 
converted barracks; we learn from one source that the 
food ration of 1,700 calories alone costs 48 Deutsche- 
marks per month, while the amount given by the te- 
lieving authorities to an adult refugee is only 35 
Deutschemarks. Shoes and clothing are therefore lux- 
uries beyond the means of many of these unfortunate 
people.” 

We have repeatedly offered to furnish addresses of 
individuals and families recommended to us by priests 
and Caritas, in need of clothing. Priests too, beg for 
underwear and the like, but we receive few responses. 
Let us suggest that societies, families and individuals 
should resolve to send to Europe during Lent a num- 
ber of packages of clothing and food as an act of mercy 
well in accord with the Master's precepts to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked. 


Encouraged by the Bureau to prepare and roll band- 
ages for use in hospitals and leper homes, a number 
of societies affiliated with the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union supply our institutions liberally with such art- 
icles. Having received a package of bandages and 
laundry soap a member of the Congregation of Nieder 
Bronner Sisters writes from Fuerth in Bavaria on De- 
cember 15 to thank us: “At the present time,” she says, 
“many poor people and refugees come to us, who are 
unable to procure the bandages they need, and it is 
hence I wish to thank you particularly in their name 
for the help you have extended to us repeatedly.” 


We have here another case of what may be accomp- 
lished by devoting forethought and action to the prob- 
lems of people in want, the number of which is at 
present greater than at any other time in the history of 
mankind, because destitution is almost universal. 


A refugee Pastor, who is ministering to a group of 
expellees in Lower Bavaria, was sent three food pack- 
ages: “I thank you and the noble donors, our 
benefactors, for this valuable assistance. All in all twelve 
families benefited, because I distributed the contents 
of each package among four families. The joy of these 
people was as great as mine.’ Another statement in the 
letter’ appears of particular interest: “These consign- 
ments are so practical for the reason that they contain 
solely gifts necessary to sustain life. Hence the families 
are greatly aided. Many of them haven’t the money 
to buy even the most necessary things. At present we 
have had no meat for two weeks and, therefore, people 
must substitute other foods in its stead. Through such 
help as you have extended to us the feeling of bitter- 
ness is mitigated, at least to an extent. We priests are 
helpless in the face of such want, because we ourselves 
have no more than the people. But because we have no 
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families, we are, after all, better off. Things being what: 
they are, we are grateful to be able to assist others with: 


your aid.” 


Soap is still a rare article in continental Europe. In} 
fact, all fats are scarce. Even today no candles may be: 
exported from Great Britain; not even to its own colo-- 
nies. 

From a town on the Moselle a priest's housekeeper: 
writes: “I have received your fine package of soap. Sin-: 
cere thanks. It is truly a pleasure to launder with such 
soap.” And continuing the old lady writes: “We are: 
three of us here in the rectory; the Reverend Pastor: 
was seventy five years old; his sister, seventy-two, and | 
myself. I have been keeping house for them for twenty’ 
three years. The want of food makes itself felt particu-- 
larly to old people. Could I ask you to send us a pack-- 
age of food, should it be possible for you to do so?’ 
Before all the lack of fat makes itself felt to us here.” 


The Solomon Islands will be remembered as a partt 
of the large archipelago in the South Sea captured by; 
the Japanese with the intention of using the various; 
islands, particularly New Guinea, as a springboard for 
the conquest of Australia. Our own army and navy) 
drove the enemy out, and many of our boys learned 
to appreciate what it means to labor as a missionary 
for a lifetime in the jungle. 

Those Americans who met the natives will be as-- 
tonished to learn what a Sister has written the Bureau:: 

“In our district (North Solomon Islands, N.G.T.)\ 
1300 people, of whom some 1200 are baptized, have 
raised 50 pounds sterling for the hungry children of 
Germany.” 

Some of the Sisters who have labored among these 
Blacks for thirty and more years, are Germans whe? 
formerly were assisted by their relatives and friends to} 
carry on their work. Now these same people recipro-: 
cate. Such is Charity. 

In order to assure us regarding the timeliness of the: 
help extended to him, the Pastor of a Catholic com- 
munity in Westphalia writes that a few weeks prior toj 
the receipt of a woolen goods package his church hadi 
been robbed. All lamps had been stolen and all a 
cloths and other linens. Fortunately the tabernacle an 
safe in the sacristy had resisted the burglars efforts: 
successfully. ‘Had your package reached me prior to: 
this experience, I would have disposed of everything it 
contained on account of the great want existing among: 
us. But since each of the packages contained pieces: 
of linen it was possible to make a few altar coverings: 
immediately. Thus through your kindness our greatest 
want was alleviated.” | 


From a Missionhouse near Aachen the Superior ac- 
knowledges the receipt of three packages of lard. “We 
thank you and your co-workers most heartily for this 
fine and great help, good lard for our kitchen. We 
can now better provide for our students, future mis- 
sioners, patticularly at Christmas. Hence, we look up- 
on your donation as a timely Christmas gift.” 
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Bureau’s Service to Chaplains 


lee in January the Central Bureau addressed a 

letter to the five-hundred Chaplains now serving 
our men in the Army and Navy. Enclosed with the com. 
munication are copies of each of the three booklets, 
new editions of which have just come from the press: 
“Guide Right,” ‘The Name of God,” and ‘Counsel 
and Prayers for Men in the Navy and Merchant Ma- 
rine.” These small, thought-provoking and counseling 
booklets have been distributed widely and have met a 
genuine moral and spiritual need during both World 
War I and II. 

The communication, written by Rev. Victor Suren, 
Co-Director of the Central Bureau, also offers to supply 
chaplains with rosaries, where these are needed; also 
offered for distribution in limited quantities are copies 
of the New Testament adapted for the use of men in 
the service. 


Dea th Ss 


A PRIEST particularly well-known to our members 

in Missouri, Fr. Bernard Wewers, O.F.M., of St. 
Louis, was called by death at the age of eighty-three 
years on December 19. From time to time Fr. Wewers 
generously extended the use of the halls and meeting 
rooms, both large and small, of St. Anthony's Parish 
for the use of our men’s and women’s Organizations. Fr. 
Wewers likewise took an active interest in the German 
St. Vincent Orphan Society and in the Home for In- 
curables originally founded by the Missouri Branch of 
the NCWU. 


Word has been received belatedly of the death, on 
November 18, at the age of fifty years, of Rev. Joseph 
C. Adler, Pastor of St. Bridget Church, Logansport, In- 
diana. A native of New York City, Fr. Adler was 
active for quite a few years in the Kolping Society of 
the metropolis, having served as first President of the 
organization’s Dramatic Society. He likewise held var- 
ious positions in the New York Branch of the Catholic 
Central Verein, and was elected Second Vice-President 
of the CCVA at the Convention in Salem, Oregon, in 
1929, a post which he held for one year. 

Following the call to the priesthood comparatively late 
in life Fr. Adler was ordained in 1933 by Most Rev. 

John Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Indiana. He served 

in a number of parishes in that Diocese and was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Bridget’s Church, Logansport, 
early in 1948. 


One of our members, who contributes liberally to 
every call for funds issued by the Bureau (he contributes 
on an average of three to five hundred dollars annually 
for various purposes) wrote us on receipt of our Christ- 
‘mas appeal: a 

“I do hope the affiliated societies will wake up and 
do something to place the Bureau on a sound basis. 
You should have a million dollar fund instead of one 
of $300,000. It is a shame that so large a number of so- 
cieties should not be able to sustain an institution, such 
as the Bureau, liberally.” 


: 


District Activities 


Philadelphia 


NA address on “Religion in the West Indies” was 

delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward Hawks, of 
Philadelphia, before a meeting of the District organi- 
zations of the CV and NCWU, known as the Volks. 
verein, on December 12. It was Msgr. Hawks’ tenth 
annual formal lecture before the local CV organiza- 
tions. Later in the month, on the nineteenth, the Volks- 
verein members and a gathering of their friends and 
visitors attended a playlet, “Christmas in Heidelberg’, 
produced in German by the pupils of the German class- 
es of Roman Catholic and Little Flower High Schools. 
The play was presented under the direction of Rev. 
Andrew P. Brown, member of the faculty of the Ro- 
man Catholic High School. 


Rochester, iN py 


The local Branch of the CCVA held its December 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Parish hall, President August 
Maier, presiding. Reports were submitted on the Re- 
gional Conference of the sponsored by the State Branch 
at Buffalo on November 20. The members attended 
Mass on December 5 in honor of the patronal feast of 
the organization. Mr. George Kaseman gave a report 
on a successful social sponsored by the organization on 
December 9. 

The Branch is continuing the study of the Declara- 
tion of Principles adopted at the national Convention 
last year. Mr. Joseph Gervais led the discussion on the 
sections entitled “Peace Delayed’ and ‘Obstacles to 
Peace.” It was thought the important section of the 
Resolution was the part which called for a return of 
the nations to the moral law and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as fundamental prequisites for a just and lasting 
peace. The Resolution also states the “firm belief 
that such a peace can never be achieved by mere power 
politics and war.” 


St. Paul, Minn. 
The members of the Catholic City Federation met in 


St. Francis de Sales Church Parish on January 9. After 


church services, those present convened in the school 
hall. Current business was transacted, and an address 
on “Our Lady of Fatima” was delivered by Mr. Rob- 
ert Byrne. 


St. Louis 


The District League convened in Resurrection Parish, 
St. Louis, on January 3. Msgr. George Dreher, host 
Pastor, welcomed the members, and said their duty was 
to ‘‘make known” the deeds of Catholic action just as 
Christ manifested himself to the Gentile world on the 
feast of the Epiphany. 

Mr. Jos. Goedeker reported the entertainment for the 
benefit of the Catholic Union had netted approximately 
$163.90. State President Cyril Furrer announced that 
Rey. Victor Suren had been appointed Co-Director of 
the Central Bureau, to assist Mr. F. P. Kenkel. Mr. 
Furrer also stated that a Credit Union Committee was 
engaged in compiling a history of the activities of the 
local affiliated Credit Unions, to be used as a guide by 
all affiliates. 
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Mr. James Zipf asked the members to furnish the 
Central Bureau Committee with names of prospective 
contributors to the Fund being raised. The Penny Col- 
lection amounted to $2.85. The next meeting was sched- 
uled to be held at St. Elizabeth Day Nursery on Jan- 
uary 30. 


Miscellany 


i is our happy privilege to enroll as a life member 

of the CV the Reverend Jos. P. Rewinkel, Pastor of 
St. Petet’s Church of New Britain, Conn. Father Re- 
winkel’s instructions were received on the eve of the 
New Year, which, we hope, will add a substantial num- 
ber of life members to the roster. 


The Committee on Arrangements for the 1949 Con- 
ventions of the CCVA and NCWU, to be conducted 
in San Francisco on August 6-10, 1949, has for its 
Chairman Mr. Edward Kirchen, of San Francisco. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Kirchen was Chairman of 
the very successful national Convention, the Eighty- 
fourth of the CCVA, conducted in the California city 
in August, 1939. Mrs. Barbara Meiswinkel, first Vice- 
president of the California Branch, NCWU, is Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 


According to the “Catholic Layman,’ the Catholic 
State League of Texas is progressing satisfactorily with 
the task of raising the State’s quota for the Central Bu- 
reau Sustenance Fund. Through the chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Frank Gittinger, of San Antonio, a 
considerable portion of the State’s quota of $400 has 
already been received. The Northern District of the 
League contributed $100 from its treasury for this pur- 
pose. The St. George Society, of La Coste, the first in- 
dividual society in the Texas federation to contribute, 
gave $19.50 for the Central Bureau Fund. 


Response to the round letter addressed to all CV 
Societies in December, offering copies of the “Declara- 
tion of Principles’ adopted at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, for reading, study and discussion, has been dis- 
appointing up to the present time. Of the more than 
900 Secretaries addressed, only 31 have seen fit to re- 
spond. These have requested 2,700 copies of the ‘“Dec- 
laration.” 

According to information received, however, a num- 
ber of Societies have approached their spiritual direct- 
ors with the request that they lead the discussion on the 
“Declaration” at monthly meetings. Enlightening dis- 
cussions and conversations have ensued, with beneficial 
results to those participating. 


A compliment was paid the Bureau for which we 
are duly thankful. A well known member, who con- 
tributed $25 to the special Christmas Fund, wrote: 

‘For a period I have now kept track of the diverse 
appeals received in this office. They total exactly 
thirty-four. None, however, are as factual, impressive 
visual and specific in outlining needs and requirements 
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as that of the Central Bureau Christmas Appeal. I feel 
that you should be highly complimented on this meth- 
od of endeavor. I likewise have received over the same 
period about the same number of requests for contribu- » 
tions at my home. Yet from the half hundred not a - 
single one, outside of yours, gave any specific figures 
ot detailed explanation as to how the solicited money 
is directly used. 5} 

“You deserve for this method of approach a special 
vote of thanks and every possible success. Ili try to. 
do my bit—sorry I can’t enclose a larger check.” 


Another well known member of the CV has been 
elected President of a Fraternal Congress. Mr. T. J. 
Arnold, of Little Rock, is to head the Arkansas Fra- 
ternal Congress in the present year. Another active 
member of the Catholic Union of Arkansas, Mr. Leo 
J. Byrne, is on several committees of the Fraternal Con- 
gress. 


In the fall elections, Mr. Joseph Kaschmitter of Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho, was elected to the Legislature of the: 
State of Idaho. Mr. Kaschmitter is well known to the: 
officers and those members of the CV who have attend-' 
ed our annual conventions. In spite of distance he has, . 
in more recent years, attended many of our meetings | 
and participated actively in the deliberations of the ; 
Resolution Committee. Although last year’s crops were 
poor, (Mr. Kaschmitter is a farmer), he nevertheless; 
participated in the Milwaukee Convention. 

Another member of a CV affiliate, Mr. Daniel J.. 
Flood, active in the Catholic Knights of St. George: 
Branch No. 75, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was elected ai 
member of the House of Representatives in Washington! 
in the fall election. 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, presided] 
at the recent annual meeting of the Leo House, New’ 
York City. Mr. Theobald Dengler reported on behalf: 
of the Board of Directors that the institution had en-- 
joyed a successful year. Mr. J. J. Kohn, Treasurer,, 
submitted his report; John Roethlein gave a detailed ac-- 
count of the institution’s activities; Mathias H. Weiden: 
reported for the House Committee. 

Plans are being made to extend the Leo House Trav-: 
elers’ Service, intended to aid visitors to New York as‘ 
well as transients to and from Europe. Arrangements: 
to assist immigrants and displaced persons are contem- 
plated. Quite a number of priests from the New York 
area attended this annual meeting. 


A Missionary, who has never yet appealed to us for 
aid, except when the need to do so was great, recently 
asked for a gift to help him construct a new Mission 
Chapel. The increase in the number of Christians 
in a certain village demanded the erection of a place 
of worship. Because of the inflation, he could not 
think of attacking his problem without American Dol- 
lars (the letter, the Missionary, a Franciscan, wrote te 
receipts for the gift, bore stamps of an amount of one 
million sen). This is what he writes: 

“Not for a long time back have I experienced such ¢ 
joyful surprise. Partly because it was the first dona: 


_ possibility to build a new Mission Chapel. 
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tion I have received from you, my generous friends 
of twenty-three years, after a long time of waiting. 
In the second place, your generous gift grants me the 

I will be- 
gin to construct it some time this month, and I shall not 


_ neglect to send you a photo.” 


gin, San Diego, Cal., 1935. 


The Missionary had been informed that the gift was 
made possible by the late Miss Mary Voss of St. Louis. 


He assures us he would think of her diligently in his 
Masses.”’ 


Anyone wishing to send a package of garden seeds 
to European countries may now obtain from Care, New 
York, a package containing 28 selected varieties of such 
seeds, enough to plant a garden up to 50x150 feet. 
Price $4. 

It is needless to say the Bureau would be happy to 
feceive donations to enable it to send seed packages 
to institutions we know plant gardens, to obtain vege- 
tables needed to help feed children, old people, etc. 


Among recent subscribers to ‘Social Justice Review” 
is the Minister of Social Welfare, Government of Israel. 
The order was placed through a New York Subscrip- 
tion Agency. 


’ Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


REV. JOS. J. SCHAGEMANN, C.SS.R,, 
M d:, Diamond Jubilee, St. Cecilia’s Parish, New York 
City, Redemptorist Fathers, 1948—H ON. FRANK 
KARS TEN, Washington, D. C.: International Mili- 
tary Trials, Nurnberg, Supp. A and B. Nazi Conspir- 
acy and Aggression, Washington, 1948; Minerals Year- 
book, Washington, 1948; First Report of the Secretary 
of Defense, Washington, 1948—REV. HY. TEN- 
NESSEN, Minn.: Gilbert, Dan, The Vanishing Vir- 
Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, Mississippi Vista, Winona, Minnesota, 1948. 
pan Max. Deutschland Nach Dem Zusammenbruch, 

rankfurt Am Main, Germany, 1947; Smith, Rev. S. B., 


§.T.D., Compendium Juris Canonici, New York 1890; 
Nilles, Nicolai, Commentaria in Concilium Plenarium 


Baltimorense Tertium, Innsbruck, 1890; De Smet, 


Canon, S.T.L., Bethrothment and Marriage, Volume 1, 


wy F 


St. Louis, Mo., 1912. 


ey 


_ Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


4 Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


; Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
: St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations To Central Bureau 


4 Previously reported: $1441.23; Rev. A. A. Wempe, 


Mo., $100; Security Title & Trust Co., Texas, $175; 


John P. Pfeiffer, Texas, $25; Jos. Kaschmitter, Idaho, 
E>: PN: Betzen, Kans., $50: N. Dietz, Jr., Nebr., $25; 


ans. State Br. CCV, $100; Conn. State Br. CCV, 


$150; Texas State League, $119.50; Cpl. M. P. Bubick, 
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Ft. Dix, N. J., $10; Ss. Peter and Paul Church, Rich- 
mond, Minn., $1; M. Weiden, N. Y., $1; A. F. Burk- 
ard, Calif., $1; Mrs. Frk. Grenzer, Wisc., $1; A. Mies- 
auer, Minn., $1; Sundry Minor Items $.41; Total to and 
including Jan. 19, 1949, $2,226.14. 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $571; Barney Maier, IIl., $2; 
John Leber, N. J., $1; Our Lady of Good Council, 
WCU No. 142, Aurora, Ill., $3; M. Mohr, Kans., $10; 
O. M. Schultz. Ill., $10; Effingham PrigaGo. Ul s2ps 
John and Mary Stadler, N. Y. $15; Msgr. B. Hilgen- 
berg, Ill., $25; Edw. Wieners, Mo., $1; Louise Bolan, 
N. J., $10; Chas. Stelzer, Maine, $5; Very Rev. R. 
Schuler, Mo., $10; Rev. F. X. Hochgesang, Mo., $5; 
M. L. Kuhl, Minn., $5; T. J. Uttenweiler, Conn., $3; 
Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., $10; Mr. and Mrs. O. Mersinger, 
Mo., $2; Rev. John M. Louis, Mich., $3; Jos. Goedeker, 
Mo., $5; Rev. Jos. R. Sense, Ill., $2; Theo. J. Dirksen, 
Family, Ill., $50; Mrs. H. E. Feldhake, IIL, $5; Rev. 
Nich, Dieterich, Ill., $5; Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, 
Ill., $100; F. C. Bangert, Mo., $2; Mrs. M. Lies, Kans., 
$25; St. Boniface Ben. Soce., St. Louis, $5; E. C., St. 
Louis, $10; St. John’s Society, Honey Creek, Texas, 
$10; Br. 14 WCU, East St. Louis, Ill., $5; J. M. 
Aretz, Minn., $3; Jos. Kessler, Mo., $5; E. A. Epple, 
Minn., $10; Theo. Dengler, N. Y., $25; N. N., Minn., 
$300; Redemptorist Fathers, N. Y., $10; Jos. J. 
France, N. Y., $5; Fred Schroeder, Mo., $1; Peter 
Wenzel, Kans., $10; Mrs. Bertha Wachholtz, Minn., 
$1; Rt. Rev. Cutbert Goeb, N. Dak., $5; Rev. Ed. C. 
Kramer, N. Y., $10; Marie Fellenz, Md., $10; Msgr. 
Geo. Dreher, Mo., $25; Arnold Winkelmann, IIl., $2; 
Chas. Bauer, Pa., $2; H. J. Donahue, N. J., $5; Eug. 
C. Gummersbach, Mo., $10; Jos. E. Beller, N. Y. $1; 
Rev. Jos. J. Ostheimer, Pa., $10; Frk. C. Kueppers, 
Minn., $10; Al J. Kern, Minn., $2; Rev. Lorenz Rieth, 
Kans., $3; Jos. J. Porta, Pa., $10; Rev. P. Huber, Del., 
$10; Rev. P. Frenzkowski, Pa., $5; St. John High Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $1; Rev. J. F. Frommherz, Ohio, 
$5; Rev. S. A. Fasig, Pa., $5; Mrs. B. C. and Miss 
Josephine Hahn, Conn., $20; C. K. of St. Geo., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., $5; John L. Steinbugler, N. Y., $10; 
Jos. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $5; P. J. Seefeld, N. Dak., 
$3; Jos. H. Holzhauer, Wisc., $5; Frk. Holzner, Va., 
$2; Miss Juliana Scheppers, Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. A. 
Deutsch, Minn., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Geo. Eisen- 
bacher, Ill., $25; Rev. Geo. Strassner, Texas, $1; 
Augustinian Fathers, N. Y., $10; Mrs. M. Becherle, 
Mo., $1; John B. Wermuth, N. Y., $5; Dr. J. J. Grom- 
ling, Wisc., $1; Aug. M. Maier, N. Y., $5; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Kuhlman, Mo., $1; Rev. Jos. Wuest, Mich., 
$2; Rev. Geo. Regenfuss, Wisc., $3; CWU of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $10; J. H. Gervais, N. Y., $10; A. G. Wack- 
enheim, Mo., $25; Vic. A. Gummersbach, Mo., $380; N. 
Fuerst, Ind., $5; L. N. Schneider, Mo., $1; Jos. H. 
Reiman, Pa., $25; Rev. Peter Schnetzer, Texas, $5; 
Rich. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Rose J. Seitz, Ill., 
$25; Paul Hoegen, Mo., $8; Cath. Cen. Soc. of N. J., 
$25; St. Aloysius Ben. Soc., St. Louis, $5; Hy. J. 
Behnen, IIl., $5; Frk. Everding, Mo., $10; Mrs. Mary 
E. Allhoff, Mo., $2; John and Emilie Huether, N. Y., 
$10; Miss Emilie Zermitz, Conn., $5; Mrs. Agnes 
Zigerlig, N. J., $5; James Zipf, Mo., $2; Stella Maris 
Counsel High School Fund, L. Island, N. Y., $5; Very 
Rey. A. Strauss, Mo., $10; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $15; 
N. N., Kans. C., Mo,, $1; E. Hackner, Wisc., $15; Mrs. 
Eliz. Echele, Mo., $2; Mr. Frk. Brennan, Wisc., $1; 
Mrs. Otto Romey, Wisc., $3; St. Mary’s Monastery, 
Herman, Pa., $5; Jos. App, Wisc., $1; Rev. Rich. B. 
Washington, Va., $10; Hy. J. Miller, N. J., $10; C. 
K. of St. Geo. No. 186, Pottsville, Pa., $3; Very Rev. 
Robt. C. Hunter, Pa., $10; Church of Visitation, Altar 
Soc., Lott, Texas, $10; Mathias Weiden, N. Y., $30; 
Mrs. C. Costigan, Ohio, $1; St. Joseph Church, S. Da- 
kota, $2; A. B. K., Md., $5; Rev. John N. Wachter, 
Pa., $10; Jos. T. Otto, N. Y., $2; Holy Trinity Ben. 
Soc., St. Louis, $5; Cath. Union of Kans., $10; Msgr. 
John Hummel, Wisc., $48; John Rohlfes, Calif., $5; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Neumann, IIl., $25; St. Boniface 
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Soc., Sheboygen, Wisc., $10; Agnes J. Martin, N. Y., 
$2; St. Joachim Verein, Rich Fountain, Mo., $10; John 
A. Mroshinski, Pa., $5; Cath. K. of St. Geo. Br. No. 
72, Bethlehem, Pa., $3; F. H. Foppe, Ill., $1; Holy 
Cross Ben. Soc., St. Louis, $10; Rev. F. Remler, Mo., 
$5; Rev. J. Foley, Ark., $5; Jr. Holy Name Soc., St. 
Peter’s Church, Coplay, Pa., $5; C. K. of St. Geo. Br. 
No. 189, Altoona, Pa., $2; Rev. C. Kremer, Wisc., $53 
Rev. P. J. Cuny, Conn., $10; Wm. F. Hemmerlein, N. 
Y., $5; St. Anthony Ben. Soc., Los Angeles, Calif., $5; 
St. Louis Register, St. Louis, $10; Ladies Aux. No. 48 
of K. of St. John, Rochester, N. Y., $10; Al J. Ben- 
ning, Wisc., $1; Mrs. M. Baumann, S. Dak., $1; Mary- 
land Br. CCV of A, $10; St. Bernards Ben. Soc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., $5; Sacred Heart Court No. 264, Spring- 
field, Ill., $10; Miss Mgt. Cohorst, Minn., $5; Rev. Otto 
Boenki, Wis., $1; Kolping Soc. of Phil., Pa., $5; Max 
Hussar, Sr., Pa., $5; Rev. Frk. Weiser, Mass., $15; 
Jos. Hennick, Mo., $2; Peter Mohr, Kans., $5; Anton 
Esswein, Mo., $1; Rev. Hubert Beller, N. Y., $5; Ss. 
Peter and Paul Ben. Soc., San Francisco, Calif., $25; 
St. Geo. Br. No. 74, WCU, Chicago, Ill., $5; Total to 
and including Jan. 19, 1949, $2,217.00. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $111.90; CWU of N. Y., $25; 
Penny collection, St. Francis de Sales Beney. Soc., St. 
Louis, $2.50; Total to and including Jan. 19, 1949, 
$139.40. 

Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $1311.80; Rev. Jos. P. Rewink- 
el, Conn., for Life Membership, $100; George Koeferl, 
Wisc., Balance for “In Memoriam”, $25; Total to in- 
cluding Jan. 19, 1949, $1436.80. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $11,267.64; From Children at- 
tending $545.70; Interest Income $14; Rev. A. Elle- 
bracht, Mo., $10; Rev. A. Wempe, Mo., $5; Mrs. M. 
Fellenz, Md., $5 Rev. H. Eggemann, Mo., $5; Total to 
and including Jan. 19, 1949, $11,852.34. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $8,564; St. Bonaventure Benev. 
Soc., Milwaukee, Wisc., $10; The Readers of the Wan- 
derer, St. Paul, Minn., $500; F. P. K., St. Louis, $10; 
Mrs. Louis Tschoepe, Texas, $10; Bern. A. Spaeth, 
Iowa; $100; St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisc., $5; 
Rose J. Seitz, Ill., $50; Rev. J. W. Wuest, Mich., $10; 
John B. Wermuth, N. Y., $2; Allegheny County Sec- 
tion, CCU of A, Pittsburgh, Pa., $12.88; Jos. M. Rei- 
man, Pa., $25; K. Jungwirth, Wisc., $5; Rev. C. Kre- 
mer, Wisc., $20; Mrs. John Strunk, Kans., $50; M. 
Mohr, Kans., $50; Total to and including Jan. 19, 1949, 
$9,423.88. 

Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $21,390.45; St. Philip Neri 
Miss. Soc. of St. Francis Major Sem., Milwaukee, Wis., 
$5; Mrs. Geo. Vollmer, N. Dak., $5; M. Mohr, Kans., 
$50; John Kehle, Miss., $15; Chas. Petschelt, Ill., $10; 
Mrs. C. Gunzelmann, Md., $2; Frk. Burkart, Wis., $10; 
St. Elizabeth Guild, Bronx, N. Y., $10; N. N., St. Louis, 
$319.51; Sisters of St. Francis, Charleston, W. Va., $2; 
CWU of N. Y., $5; Edw. Kraemer, Wis., $50; Frk. 
Acker, Wis., $40; Mrs. Hy. Beumer, Ark., $2; B. Fler- 
shem, Ill., $5; Mrs. M. Roettger, Canada, $5; The Im- 
maculata, Chicago, IIll., $10; Frk. A. Kaicher, N. Y., 
$10; St. James Miss. Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; Miss 
Clara Petsche, Calif., $5; Jos. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $20; 
Mrs. James Costello, Ill., $1; A. Friend, San Antonio, 
Texas, $5; Wm. Grobschmidt, Wis., $10; Anna Kress, 
Wis., $5; St. Elizabeth Hosp., Wabasha, Minn., $30; 
Frk. Holzner, Va., $60; Geo. Marx, Minn., $10; St. 
Paul Cath. Church, Bloomer, Wisc., $1; Miss Mary 
Kerman, N. Y., $2; Convent of the Humility of Mary, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, $14; St. Michael Hosp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $35 ; St. Joseph Hosp., Joliet, Ill., $10; German 
Cath. Sick Benev. Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $7; Mrs. 
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Chas. Schwaab, Minn., $30; St. Anthony Hosp., Okla.. 
City, Okla., $1; Good Samaritan Hosp., Kearney, Nebr.,, 
$10; Mrs. Anna M. Rose, Fla., $10; St. Francis Con-- 
vent, Springfield, Ill., $180; Mrs. Theresa Roth, Wis.,; 
Holy Family Convent, es ee Bee ee 

ittle Falls, Minn., $1; Provincial o e Daugh-- 
ren oe Wied Ogee : $20; St. Elizabeth 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill., $25; J. C. Jansen Mich., $5; Aloys 
BeLzen, Kans., $10; Rev. Jos. Stephan, Ne Y.5.91Ds8oR: 


Ill., $25; St. Patrick Hosp., Missoula, Mont., $10; St. 
Ignatius Hosp., Colfax, 
Canada, $10; H. A. Fisherkeller, Il., nib 
mann, Ill., $10; St. John Berchmans’ 
York, N. Y., $5; Hubert Wessels, N. Y., $5; Sacred! 
Heart Seminary, Shelby, O., $3; College and Academy 
of Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, La., $8; St. Mary; 
Hosp., Athens, Ga., $10; Convent of Good Shepherd, 
Baltimore, Md., $10; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $10; M. J. 
Bensing, Wis., $5; St. Anthony Hosp., Colombus, Ohio, 
$5; Mrs. Paula Muelier, Mo., $15; Lina Mueller, Mo., 
$5; Kneipp Springs, Rome City, Ind., $1; Spors Co.,, 
LeCenter, Minn., $1; Mary Duffner, Mo., $3; Mrs. Otto: 
Romey, Wis., $9; St. Francis Hosp., Grand Island, 
Nebr., $15; Sisters of Nazareth, Argo, IIl., $10; In- 
carnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, $10; St. 
Louis Hosp., Berlin, N. Hampshire, $2; Mt. St. Joseph 
Convent, Phil. Pa., $10; Mrs. Leo Hess, Mo., $16; St.; 
Paul’s Hosp., Canada, $50; Mr. and Mrs. Elis. Bruck-- 
mann, Canada, $10; L. L. Reinhardt, Minn., $15; Leo: 


Texas, $10; Eliz. Moeller, Md., $5; Gert. Steilein, Pa., 
$10; Mercy Hosp., Langdon, N. Dak., $15; K. Jung- 
wirth, Wis., $20; Paul Bleser, Ill., $2; Mrs. Anderson. 
Wis., $10; St. Francis Hosp. Beech Grove, Ind., $10; 
Dora Reiter, Canada, $5; A. Guenther, Minn., $10; C. 
Gunzelmann, Md., $2; H. Fradet, Ill., $10; St. Mary’ 
Hosp., Passaic, N. J., $25; Convent of Good Shepherd 
Houston, Texas, $1; Angeline Liebl, Wis., $20; Stz 
Patrick Missionary Cenacle, Wareham, Mass., $10; 
Carrington Hosp., Carrington, N. Dak., $2; Mrs. E: 
Distel, N. Y., $20; J. Kehle, Miss., $5; E. Egner, Pa.,. 
$3; St. Michael Gen. Hosp., Canada, $8.99; St. Josep: 
Hosp., Canada, $8.99; St. James Convent, Redond 
Beech, Calif., $15; Mrs. Eliz. Giesen, S. Dak., $103; 
Motherhouse, Sisters of Loretta, Loretto, Ky., $10; 
John Leboldus, Canada, $9.80; St. Joseph Hosp., Can- 
ada, $5; Mrs. B. Gassinau, N. Dak., $10; Miss Loui 
Lohman, IIl., $25; St. Joseph Hosp., Canada, $5; Buf- 
falo Academy of Sacred Heart, N. Y., $10; Sisters o 
St. Francis, Allentown, Pa., $5; St. John’s Convent, 
N. Dak., $2; St. Anthony Hosp., Dodge City, Kans... 
$25; Mrs. Cath. Fidler, Minn., $5; Mt. St. Joseph, Can- 
ada, $1.80; Ladies Aid Soc., San Francisco, Calif., $10; 
A. F. Burkard, Calif., $21; Jos: F. Kieffer). Par, ou: 
Carmelite Sisters, East Chicago, Ill., $10; Rev. Ch. F’ 
Eckert, I1l., $10; St. Joseph Hosp., Osmond, Nebr., $10; 
St. Joseph Hosp., West Bend, Wis., $5; Mrs. Theo. 
Hollenkamp, Ohio, $40; Mrs. Frk. Grenzer, Wis., $5; 
St. Elizabeth Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $2; Mrs. Theos 
Brockman, Canada, $10; Mrs. E. Bustin, Canada, $6; 
Mary Knorst, Wis., $2; Mt. Alvernia Academy, Chest-: 
nut Hill, Mass., $10; St. Joseph Mercy Hosp., Center- 
ville, Iowa, $5; Ferd. Bianchi, Minn., $5; Cath. Hunke- 
ler, Ohio, $15; Mrs. D. Koob, Canada, $9; St. Vincent 
Hosp., Canada, $2; I. Hoffart, Canada, $5; Mrs. Rosalia 
Hauk, Canada, $10; Josephine and Amelia Selinger: 
Mo., $20; Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Armstrong, Ky., $2; Miss: 
A. Maiholzer, Wis., $2; A. Miesauer, Minn., $9; St: 
Peters College, Canada, $9.83; Miss Mgt. Rice, N. Y.. 
$15; Sister M. Catherine, Augusta, Ga., $2; Francis 
Helm, Pa., $5; Sylvan Heights Home, Harrisburg, Pa.. 
$55 St. Joseph Academy, St. Paul, Minn., $25; Sti 
Francis Orphanage, Orwigsburg, Pa., $5; N. N., Minn., 
$20; DeSoto Court No. 528, Chicago, Ill., $10; Tota: 
to including Jan. 19, 1949, $23,633.37. be 


